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ns PLASTIC TUBE 


Ps —- 
THE “400” MILK TRANSFER SYSTEM - 
SA STEP SAVER | aaa 


STEEL 


INTO BULK TANK FOR BULK TANK OWNERS! | eeceiver 


onomical system saves you miles of walking and puts milk 
bulk tank without physical effort. Just put the ‘DOWN PIPE’ 
into the bulk tank and roll the unit into the barn slip the plastic 
rs as you move from milking positions. This complete 


can be installed in one hour! It keeps milk cleaner while it saves 


SANITARY 


you work. Saves time with ‘cleaned-in-place’ principle of washing and sanitizing. 
PUMP 


CHECKVALVE 


The Conde Dri-Air Pump 
makes this type of milk 





transfer successful it 


iors the tube of THE Condé “400 MILK ROOM PANEL 


and thoroughly dries it 


Se INSURES PERFECT INSTALLATION 


clean-up 


The panel is factory pre-fabricated for milking parlor or 


barn pipeline milking and provides fast installation for ‘ NO SPIGOTS 


all milk receiving, transfer and washing equipment. 


Only one valve to turn on the panel from milking to washing. To Wash, 
) | Remove or Leak! 
Only Condé “400” Teat Cup Assembly has a controlled air 


intake that moves milk from the cow to the pipeline without Just snap off the milk inlet 

disrupting correct milking. This in combination with the protector and at the same 

i Condé patented +8 inflations leaves cows in hand milked time snap on the milk tube 
REMOTE-TYPE condition. and you're in business! 


RELEASER AND THIS IS ALL YOU CARRY TO PARLOR OR BARN 


AVAILABLE 


THE Conde ‘’400’’ MILKERS LEAVE COWS IN HAND MILKED CONDITION 























THE Conde “400” THE Conde THE Condé 
VACUUM SUPPLIER “400 ST” MILKER “400” MILKER 


Your vacuum supply is probably inadequate. The “400 ST” gives fast milking, has a vacuum The “400” is available with a rigid handle or a bi'' 
Why not try a new, bigger Condé Vacuum Supplier shut-off at the cove: provides safety of hand handle. This stainless steel unit milks fast, clea: 
and see how much better and more efficiently your milking with the patented *8 inflations! All Condé and safely with Condé patented +8 inflations 
present milking 
equipment will 


operate! 
Milker 


(Shown right) 
Perfected low 10” 
vaculm for 


healthier udders, 
increased produc- 
tior. Straight 
through claw for 
easy cleaning. 
Fast milking. 


milkers leave cows in hand milked condition. siti 


WRITE FOR DETAILS ON THE SYSTEM YOU NEED 


=_ ee eee ee ee ee Sw 
Mail to the Address neorest You! 
Conde Milking Machine Co., Inc., Sherrill, New York 
Marlow Milking Machine Co., Mankato, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me more information on the item(s) checked 


SOLD BY 


J.C. MIARLOW Come 


MILKING MACHINE CO. MILKING MACHINE CO., 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA SHERRILL, NEW YORK 
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| ANOTHER MASTITIS VICTIM 


Can you afford another month of 
hit-or-miss mastitis treatment? 


Pen-FZ effectively controls 
mastitis—or your money back 








































ANY dairymen find common 
M mastitis treatmen‘s less effec- 
tive today. More and more they 
see stubborn cases of mastitis which 
bounce back after treatment. 


How Pen-FZ outfights 
**wonder drugs” 
Thousands of dairymen have quit 
the hit-or-miss search for an effec- 
tive mastitis treatment. These 
dairymen have switched to .. . 
Pen-FZ. They have found that even 
stubborn cases of mastitis respond 
to this better treatment containing 
nitrofurazone. 
This remarkable drug is a mem- 
ber of the nitrofuran family of 
germ-killers. It takes up the fight 
against mastitis where most other 
drugs leave off, and differs from 
so-called “wonder drugs” in several 
important ways. 


Doesn’t foster hardier germs 
Many other treat- 
ments for mastitis 
slow germs down... 
temporarily hold 


them in check until y 


new mastitis flare- 
ups in your herd. 


Here’s a handy, thrifty way to 
= J buy Pen-FZ Syringes. . . conven- 

, watt : iently packaged in a new half- 
* alls dozen unit. It’s cheaper than buy- 

3S ing Pen-FZ Syringes individually 
... and there is a bonus value 
coupon on the back. This coupon 






INC. 


Kills a broad range of 
mastitis bacteria 
Pen-FZ kills four kinds of bacteria 
that most commonly cause masti- 
tis. It kills many strains of these 
bacteria which have become resis- 
tant to antibiotics. The ability of 
Pen-FZ to knock out a broad range 
of bacteria is of vital importance 
in your mastitis control program. 


Prompt effective action 
Pen-FZ is the only mastitis oint- 
ment you can buy in drug and 
farm supply stores that contains 
germ-killing nitrofurazone. 

Team fast-acting Pen-FZ with 
your sound management program. 
This sensible and practical com- 
bination will give you sure, power- 
ful mastitis control. Start now. 
Find out first-hand why so many 
dairymen use dependable Pen-FZ 
for wide-range mastitis control. Get 
a dozen now from your animal 
health dealer. Be ready -for imme- 
diate, effective treatment. 
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GUARANTEE We 


resistant offspring earner te cote ae 

come storming back. rps nary i a = 

These resistant germs E: 

defy ordinary treat- HESS & 5 : 

ment and may cause CLARK ay Se : 
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G6-PACK of Pen-FZ Sycsinges =~ 


special savings and extra convenience 


is worth 50¢ on the purchase of 
two other Hess & Clark products 
...either SKP (fast-acting liquid 
treatment for calf scours) or 

L (patented liquid dehorner) . 
This big value now is at all Hess 
& Clark animal health dealers. 
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PUSH BUTTON 


Audomatie Parmiteg 
COSTS LESS TO OWN! 
COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN 
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BARN CLEANERS 


® 3 Powerful, chain reduction drive 
models to fit your requirements. 
® Strongest, high-test heat treated gutter 
chains. 
® Fits any size — any shape barn and 
guaranteed to perform perfectly too! 
® Costs no more — gives much more all-ways! 


SILO 
UNLOADERS 


® Automatically levels 
itself in silo. © 
® 2 Augers for maxi- © Easy to move from 
mum capacity silo to silo. 
@ Operates on 3 to 5 H.P. 


Extra-heavy duty roller chain reduc- 
tion power unit. 
Motor — 1'/2 to 5 H.P. 
Belt tightener is standard. 
Extra heavy auger flighting. 
® Strong tubular formed arches. 


GET THE FACTS! 


You'll appreciate the superiority of all Farmway Automatic 
Farming Equipment when you write for your free copies of 
this revealing literature 


The FARMWAY Company 


Department H Manawa, Wisconsin 


® Non-suspended de- 
sign for mobility. 
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COVER PICTURE 


This future Jersey herd replacement was 
photographed on the 240-acre farm owned and 
operated by Harvey Holst, Brownsdale, Minn. 
Winner of the American Jersey Cattle Club's 
Constructive Breeders’ Award, Holst’s 27 reg- 
istered Jerseys averaged 422 pounds butterfat 
last year. Besides his dairy herd, he grows cer- 
tified seed grain and raises some 300 meat-type 
hogs each year. 


This is a Hoard’s Dairyman staff photo. 





HMoard’s Dairyman, copyright 1958 by W. D 
Hoard & Sens Company All rights reserved 
Title registered U. 5S. Patent office 

Published the 10th and 25th of each month 
by W. D. Hoard & Sons Company, 28 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, West, Fort Atkinson, Wis 
consin Entered as second-class matter July 
25. 1902, at the post office at Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, under the act of March 53, 1879 

Subscription Prices, United States and pos 
sessions, 3 years, $2.00. One year, $1.00. In 
Canada, 1 year, $2.00; three years, $5.00 In 
all other countries including Latin America, 1 
year, $3.00 

The receipt of Hoard’'s Dairyman is notifica- 
tion that money on subscription has been re- 
ceived. The label on paper will show date to 
which subscription is paid. Changes of address 
should reach us three weeks in advance. In- 
clude old address 


Unwholesome, immoral and questionable 
medical advertising is excluded A sincere ef 
fort is made to carry advertising of only reli 
able people. We will always take it as a favor 
to be notified promptly whenever any adver 
tiser’s dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence a lack of business hon 
or. Advertisers recognize the readers of Hoard's 
Dairyman as an up-to-date class of farmers, and 
we hold our columns for the patronage of only 
those with whom our readers can deal with 
profit and satisfaction. 

Hoard’s Dairyman is published on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. Advertising copy for 
the 10th of the month issue must be received 
before the 15th of the preceding month, For 
the 25th of the month issue, copy must be 
received by the lst of that month. 





In YOUR next issue! c = 


i’ ted 
WE RELY HEAVILY ON ROUGHAGE The l' pare varaal 
third in our popular Hoard’s Dairyman Round is einai 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR INSURANCE PROGRAM 
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Washington 
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ELECTION SWEEP BY DEMOCRATS IN NATIONAL ELECTION RE- 





PUDIATES BENSON—FARM BUREAU POLICIES. REPUBLI- 
CANS TO WIN HAD TO CARRY TRADITIONAL MAJORITIES 
OUT OF MIDWEST FARM AREAS. FAILURE IN RURAL AREAS 
PERMITTED LABOR DOMINATED CITY VOTES TO CARRY 
DEMOCRAT SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES TO LAND- 
SLIDE VICTORIES. 


NEW DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT BATTLE MAY REVOLVE AROUND THREE- 





COTTON 


YEAR MOVING AVERAGE FORMULA. PRICE SUPPORTS WOULD 
BE BASED ON AVERAGE PRICE RECEIVED DURING PRE- 
VIOUS THREE YEARS. FARM BUREAU INITIATED IDEA 
BUT IS EXPECTED TO PROPOSE PRICE FOUNDED ON ONLY 
MANUFACTURING MILK PRICES. NATIONAL MILK PRO- 


DUCERS FEDERATION WILL OBJECT AND PROPOSE INSTEAD | 


USE OF PRICES FOR ALL MILK SOLD WHOLESALE. 


CONGRESSMEN CRITICIZE DAIRY PROGRAM. SOME COTTON 





REPRESENTATIVES ON HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
IRKED OVER ALLEGED FAVORITISM IN LAW FOR DAIRY 
FARMERS AS COMPARED TO COTTON FARMERS. CLAIM 
DAIRYMEN, WITH NOT LESS THAN 75 PER CENT OF PARITY 
PRICE SUPPORT, HAVE UNLIMITED PRODUCTION WHILE 
COTTON GETS LOWER SUPPORT PRICE WITH PRODUCTION 
CONTROLS. THREATEN NO INCREASE IN DAIRY SUPPORTS 
WITHOUT CONTROLS. 


DAIRY EXPORTS BOG DOWN AS STAFF OF HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE 





ATTACKS GOVERNMENT SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAM. 
CHARGE LEVELED THAT SALE AND BUY-BACK TRANSAC- 
TIONS BY DAIRY INDUSTRY WITH C.C.C. VIOLATES LAW. 
OFFICIALS FEARFUL OF POSSIBLE LEGAL ACTION. MAY 
DISCONTINUE TRANSACTIONS FOR EXPORT SALE. DAIRY- 
MEN WORRIED. 


°° ik 2 
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Table series. Six of the nation’s top dairy farm- 


ers list the steps they follow in making quality NG 
hay, fertilizing practices in establishing and main- ij 
taining stands, and grain mixtures used when Li} 


roughage is high-quality. 


.. . The first in a series of three articles tells 
why fire, liability, and life should have priority 
in your insurance programs. This will be one of 
the most complete, up-to-date series on insurance 
ever presented in the farm press. 





FLOTATION TIRES .. . take weather hazards out Ni lak 
of haying, prevent soil compaction, and provide we 
a softer ride for machine and operator. Don’t 
miss this unusual story telling how large tires 
may become of increasing importance on farm 
machinery. 


AND MANY MORE ... 





Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [] New 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 

| enclose $__..____._ Please send me Hoord's Dairyman for — years. 

Name a ; . ‘ . 4 | 

P. O. ————e —— —_—.State ae eS 
SPECIALS 

3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 


(CANADIAN: 1 Yeor—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Yeor—$3.00) 
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@ One piece, full size cover for easy cleaning. Agitator lifts out as cover is raised. 
@ Completely self-contained . . . level, plug in and you're ready to cool milk. 
®@ Direct-expansion refrigeration with high velocity spiral coil. 

@ All 18-8 stainless steel tank with quality features found in larger EM-BEE 


models. 


®@ Unique construction features rugged corkboard insulation and no metal-to-metal 
contact between inner liner and outer jacket except at lip of tank. 


@ Field accessible, semi-hermetic condensing unit. 


[ada 





| CR PRR oS 
PAUL MUELLER company 


KANSAS AT PHELPS e SPRINGFIELD. MISSOURI! 
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MYZON For CALVES HELPS 


STOP Even \ Vii: . 











Fights Shipping Fever, 


Bacterial Pneumonia 
(Bronchitis Pleurisy) 


WONDERFUL 
Goes in Drinking 


EW MYZON FORMULA 
ser, Milk or Milk Substitute 
OU DON'T CHANGE FEED! 


WATCH OUT FOR THESE 
DANGER SIGNS .. . CALF 
SCOURS, (WINTER DYSEN- 
TERY), COLDS, RUNNY NOSE, 
COUGHING! 


Experts say:—‘‘Act at the first symptoms of calf 


scours 


It can be a sign of such serious respirato 


diseases as SHIPPING TeV BACT ERIAL PNEU- 


MONIA (BRONC HITIS, PLEU 
ute you recognize 


sy)!” yar the min- 
‘rumny nose,”’ or see a calf all 


hunched up—the first time you notice scouring or 


hear one of 
breathin » Bete t Sale 


trouble 


your calves cough, or oe it's having 
ve regrets! In- 


and ha 
stead, get MYZO LDER, the tested new 


formula that fi A, ac ERIAL URS. 
SVER, BAC TERIAL PNEUMONIA (BRON- 
CHITIS, PLEURISY). 
nearest 


PING 


CALVES THAT WON'T EAT — 
NOW DRINK THEIR WAY 
TO FASTER RECOVERY! 


ne knows that calves often stop eat- 

e minute they get sick and feverish 

t they don’t usually stop DRINKING! 
why MYZON CALF BUILDER'S 

sive, test formula of antibiotic and 

ns is so effective in overcoming scours 
lysentery liarrhea) in fighting Ship- 
ping Fever, Bacterial Pneumonia (Bron- 
Pleurisy)! You owe it to yourself 
MYZON CALF BUILDER. You can't 
“ue—because you must get 100% satisfac- 
tion from your very first package.or money 
back. Get MYZON CALF BUILDER today! 





HERE'S THE WAY YOUR 
CALVES’ BONE-STRUCTURE 
SHOULD LOOK UNDER X-RAY 











Watch out for the following bone disorders 
in your calves due to vitamin deficiencies 
Swollen joints, deformed and soft bones 
bow legs, stiffness, unthriftiness and even 
paralysis. As soon as you see any of these 
symptoms, simply put MYZON CALF 
BUILDER in your calves’ drinking water 
milk or milk replacer. You'll note decided 
improvement because MYZON supplies vit- 
amins that are necessary for good bone 


development 





Although Individual Experience Mey Vary, 
You Must Be 100% Satisfied With Your 
First Pockage Or Get Your Money Back. 


MY ZON 


. SHIP. 
It's as close to you as your 


dealer 


SMOOTHS OUT ROUGH LOOKING 
BACKWARD CALVES 


When your calves lose that slick glossy 
look, it's often a sign that they aren't 
getting the vitamins they need. DON’T 
WAIT UNTIL THEY GET RUN DOWN, 
BEYOND HELP! Instead, simply use 
amazing new MYZON CALF BUILDER 
in the drinking water, milk or milk re- 
placer. YOU'LL GET THRILLING RE- 
SULTS — A QUICK PICK-UP IN AP- 
PEARANCE from the very first package 
—or your money back! TODAY get MY- 
ZON CALF BUILDER. On sale at good 
dealers everywhere! 


“Ag” College Findings Confirm 
Reports That Antibiotics Help 
Stimulate Growth 


Clinical tests on AG COLLEGE FARMS 
prove that antiblotics are remarkable 
growth stimulators — with weight gains 
running up to 2% more than calves not 
getting antibiotics. Calves on antibiotics 
are taller at the withers than calves not 
getting it. So don't wait, and have re- 
grets. Get MYZON CALF BUILDER TO- 
DAY—AT FEED DEALERS, HATCHER- 
IES, DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE. 


FIGHTS SHIPPING FEVER, BAC- 
TERIAL PNEUMONIA (BRON- 
CHITIS, PLEURISY) FOR 
BEEF RAISERS 


Here's how smart cattlemen are fighting 
shipping fever and these related diseases 
and so easy it's a revelation. They 
make a daily examination for shipping 
fever. Even when calves are very sick 
with shipping fever, as long as they are 
still able to drink, these cattlemen im- 
mediately give each calf 1 to 2 ounces (2 
scoops) of calf bullder dally in their wa- 
ter (depending on body weight). Then 
the rest of the bunch are given lower 
levels of CALF BUILDER to help ward 
off these diseases. Calves that are down, 
off their feet, and unable to drink at all 
are, of course, given a different treat- 
ment. SO EASY! Simply mix MYZON 
CALF BUILDER in the drinking water 
or milk substitute the same way you stir 
suger in your coffee! Get MYZON CALF 
BUILDER right away! Have it handy 
whenever you spot shipping fever. 


See Your Dependable 
Local Dealer 
TODAY About 


CALF 
BUILDER 


MYZON, INC., Dept. 13, 3129 W. 47th St., Chicago, Ml. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression of their cpinion on any subject, 


whether radical or conserva- 


tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 





Likes filing system 


Was interested in the article “Do 
you have a filing system?” You 
may be interested in a filing sys- 
tem I have worked out. 

I keep 3- by 5-cards in a smal) 
desk file. I make up the cards on a 
typewriter but they ¢ uld be easily 
mimeographed in large numbers. 

Each card has a colored tab 
which indicates the sire, Cards on 
one sire can be pulled in seconds. 

The top part of the card includes 
the name of the animal, birth date, 
sire, dam, and registration num- 
bers. In the upper right hand cor- 
ner is a number which is assigned 
to the animal as it enters the herd. 
This is the key number. 

One column is used for breeding 
dates. It is copied on the card from 
barn records after the cow is safe 
in calf. Another column includes 
the date the animal calved. The 
sex is also indicated. If it is a fe- 
male, it is entered on a similar card 
and the key number listed on this 
card for cross filing. In this way 
you can pull the information on all 
the daughters of this cow. If it is 
a bull, it is given a symbol and 
listed on the back of the card, un- 
less it is vealed, then I use the 
symbol “V.” 

There are also columns for 
pounds of fat, pounds of milk, per- 
centage test, days in milk, and the 
profit over feed cost that is taken 
from our D.H.LA. records. 

A number in the lower right hand 
corner is the number of the ani- 
mal's dam. In other words, you can 
pull the whole family from the file, 
the daughters, dams, and also the 
paternal sisters. 

On the back of the card, I list 
classification results, show win- 
nings, and any other pertinent in- 
formation. I staple two cards to- 
gether so that I have a pocket to 
keep pictures, breeding slips, and 
other information, With pictures, 
I can lay out a picture pedigree for 
a perspective buyer simply by pull- 
ing the cards. I take this file with 
me to shows, sales, and so forth. 

In the front of the file, I have a 
different colored card for the herd 
sires with all pertineni information 
and pictures. 

This system certainly has gone 
a long way in helping me keep my 
information in a simple way. 

ORVILLE GOODENOUGH, JR. 

Illinois 


Farm paid for 
in nine years 


It isn’t the amount of money we 
have that makes us rich. Wealth 
is none other “than enjoying what 
we have.” 

I started farming eight years 
ago. I was in the navy four years 
during the war. I worked in fac- 
tories and garages for four more 
over which time, with two chil- 
dren, and wife working part time 
the best we could save was enough 
for our furniture, a used car, plus 
$700. 

The year I started farming I paid 
$1,325 for my new tractor. This 
fall I bought my third one like it 
for $2,800. Machinery has gone up 
while milk has gone down; never- 
theless, our farm will be paid for 
sometime next year. We now have 
a net worth of over $30,000 plus 
supporting better than ever eight 
children, 


Today, it isn’t how much we can 
make but, rather, how efficient, 
both in the home and outside, we 
can operate. 

What job, in the city, could I 
have that would feed my family of 
10 and lay away for college for 
children? What job could I have 
there that would pay the satisfac- 
tion of looking back at night on a 
field cleared of hay or just plowed? 
Or to stand on a hill and watch my 
cows knee deep in grass? Or hear 
them in the barn eating hay in win- 
ter? To me this is ,.‘ealth. 

I can’t say this was done by hard 
work and good management but 
would rather say tuis was done, as 
good farmers must all realize, by 
the help of God. 


New York CARLTON EIss 


Neighbors used material 


I wish to thank you for all the 
literature and material you sent 
concerning dairy barns. We had a 
severe storm here this summer and 
a number of barns went down, I 
lent my material to those who 
wanted to build again. 

We are now building our milk 
house, Thank you again. 

Mrs. HELMER ANDERSON 

Minnesota 


Higher pay for testers 


Aren’t we getting pretty desper- 
ate? Donald Lawrence's recent let- 
ter recommends subsidizing D.H.1.A. 
Why should we blame the cows, 
especially the low producers, for 
the milk surplus? 

Why should the government treat 
a man with 20 or more cows any 
differently than a man with only 
one cow under our system of gov- 
ernment? They do not do it in 
Bang’s or TB eradication. Do you 
think, when government does 
things, they can do them better or 
cheaper than private enterprise? 

Sometimes we would be surprised 
at how much we pay for the red 
tape attached to some government 
undertakings in the end. I don’t see 
how this government D.H.LA, test- 
ing could control the output of milk 
or help all humanity as does the 
TB and Bang’s testing. 

Don't get me wrong, a farmer 
should strive for better cows all of 
the time but not always for better 
cows and more of them, D.H.LA. 
is swell but so is owner-sampler as 
a second choice if you can trust 
yourself. Of course, owner-sampler 
tests are not official, but we can’t 
have everything all of the time. 

Perhaps the D.H.I.A, fee should 
be a little higher so salaries would 
also be a little higher and attract 
more testers. 


Michigan AMELIA SIKOSKI 


“The American way” 


We farmers are the only seg- 
ment of society who produce abun- 
dantly without regard to price re- 
ceived or cost of production. We 
also are producing the only thing 
which man cannot live without, and 
by that I mean food. 

Instead of helping the farmer 
“out” of farming, A. D. (in his 
letter printed recently) might bet- 
ter be getting behind a program, 
like the National Dairymen’s As- 

(Continued on page 1124) 
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this *1.49 value farmer’s knife 
with the purchase of this special 12-tube carton of 


Terramycin for Mastitis 


ORAND OF OK 


...ew way to stop mastitis faster 


Here’s the perfect way to be ready for the mastitis season just ahead .. . 
and get a valuable premium at the same time! 

Get the special 12-tube carton of Terramycin for Mastitis. 

You'll get a FREE 3-bladed $1.49 value Farmer’s Knife — rugged, high- 
carbon, cutlery steel with a special, non-slip ““Tenite” grip. 

And you'll get the fastest way to stop mastitis— new Liquid Terramycin 
for Mastitis. 

Terramycin stops mastitis faster because it disperses instantly in milk 
... gets up to 9 times more antibiotic into the upper udder . . . and hits 
the “hidden pockets” of infection to prevent flare-ups. 

At your retailer’s now. Getyour supply soon. 
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"FIRESTONE FREE LOANERS 





KEEP MY TRACTOR ROLLING 
WHEN EVERY MINUTE COUNTS!” 


Says Harry Andreesser, Parkersburg, lowa. 


Firestone Dealer W. W. (Smitty) Smith (right) and his employee Horace Sheridan (center) mount a pair of “free loaners” in minutes right in the field for Harry Andreesser. 


Butler County, Iowa, farmers—like farmers every- 
where in the country—can’t afford to have tractors 
stand idle while worn tires are retreaded or repaired. 
Harry Andreesser keeps his tractor working without 
tire delays by using new Firestone Free Loaners. 


“W. W. (Smitty) Smith, my Firestone Dealer in 
Cedar Falls, lets me use brand-new Firestones for 
nothing when he retreads or fixes my old tires,” 
Mr. Andreesser says. “He puts them on right in the 
field to keep my tractor rolling during the busy days 
when every minute counts. That’s the kind of service 
I really appreciate.” 


Firestone’s Free Loaner Service is just one of many 
reasons farmers look to Firestone for farm tires. 
Another reason is that Firestone Rubber-X is espe- 
cially compounded for farming conditions to add 
new strength and extra wear to farm tires. 


Visit your Firestone Dealer or Store and find out 
how Firestone Rubber-X and exclusive S/F (Shock- 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening. 


Fortified) cord help make Firestone farm tires last 
extra long. Ask about the new All Traction Cham- 
pion* tractor tice. And check on the big advantages 


of Firestone’s Free Loaner Service. 
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sociation presents, which would 
take the dairy business out of the 
hands of the Bensons and the 
Butzes and put it in the hands of 
dairymen. We would take care of 
our Own surpluses by a checkoff 
on what we sell, but we also would 
set the price to the producer, based 
on cost of production. We would 
put on the market the amount of 
production which the consuming 
public would consume at that price 

Is not this the basis for the price 
of a tractor, television, refrigera- 
tor, stove, automobile, clothing, or 
anything you buy? When produc- 
tion is greater than what the pub- 
lic will buy at a price set by the 
producer, based on the cost of pro- 
duction, the production is curtailed 

This is the American way in all 
business but the production of 
food. We produce abundantly with- 
out regard to price received, hop- 
ing our neighbor will go bankrupt 
before we do. 

I once heard a sermon, entitled 
“The stupid shall not enter the 
gates of heaven.” If this should 
be true, I wonder where the farm- 
er will spend the hereafter 

Indiana J. Dick NEWMAN 


How about one co-op? 


After reading about eastern dairy 
farmer cooperatives uniting to op- 
pose unionization, something sticks 
in my craw. 

Are these co-ops going to unite, 
150,000 strong, under one head, with 
one board of directors, one set of 
by-laws, one charter? Or are there 
going to be 8, or 9, or 10 little 
measly, weak-kneed, piddling 
groups pulling hither and yon get- 
ting nowhere because the so-called 
big shots won't step aside to give 
up their plush bottom seat for one 
tried and true picked from the 
ranks who really knows the score? 

In your opinion, which group 
would have the greater prestige? 
What a sales job a man could do 
with and for 150,000 strong! Divide 
that same 150,000 by 8, or 9, or 10 
and what have you? Nothing! 

It may be of some interest to you 
and your readers that my letter, 
“Do ladies want medals?”, was not 
very well received at this residence. 

After removing the shackles 
which were confining my wife to 
the attic closet, she somehow man- 
aged to lay her hands on the copy 
of Hoard’s Dairyman which con- 
tained your reproduction of said 
note. After some pulling of hair 
(her own) and gnashing of teeth 
(hers, too) they were able to quiet 
her without too much trouble after 
they explained to her that the lit- 
tle bit of insurance carried on my 
life would make murder highly un- 
profitable. 

Ohio Rosert E. ARTHUR 


Need more cooperatives 


The question often asked is: How 
can the index of farm prices be de- 
Clining when the index of food 
prices is rising? 

The answer to this question lies 
in the high marketing costs of 
food; that is, the costs incurred 
from the time the food products 
are bought from the farmer until 
they are in the consumer’s hands. 

In 1956, the total food marketing 
costs were estimated at $34 billion. 

This represents 154 per cent of 
the cost of producing the food. Con- 
sumers — each man, woman, and 
child in the United States — are 
paying $323 a year for the food 
they eat. Of this $323, they spend 
$197 for the marketing as com- 
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pared to $126 for the production of 
this food. 

The average gross income of full- 
time farmers, who produce 98 per 
cent of our food, is $7,000. If these 
farmers received 100 per cent of 
the consumer’s food dollar; that is, 
if the $34 billion in marketing 
costs were equally distributed as 
income among each of these farm- 
ers, they would each receive an 
additional $10,700 yearly income. 

As you can see, the marketing 


of food is a costly service, an ex- . 


penditure even greater than that 
required for its production. The 
prospects that this expenditure 
will be appreciably lowered do not 
appear good. 

Nevertheless, I think that farm- 
ers could claim a larger share of 
the food dollar by doing more of 
their own marketing by way of 
cooperatives. More competition by 
cooperatives might, at the same 
time, encourage more efficiencies 
in the existing marketing opera- 
tions as they exist today, thereby 
lowering these marketing costs to 
a certain degree where possible. 

Minnesota Pat MorGAN 


Get to work gals 


I don’t think it’s fair to condemn 
farm women who work in factories 
and other jobs in town. What 
would have happened to our coun- 
try had it not been for the wom- 
en in the defense plants during 
World War II? 

Most of these women are not 
working because they want to, but 
because smal] farm income and 
high expenditures leave them no 
other choice but to help make the 
living, at least it seers so in this 
part of the ceuntry. 

A woman who leaves her chil- 
dren alone to work in the barn or 
the fields might just as well go 
and get a weekly pay check for 
her efforts. Most farm wives don’t 
even get as much as a “thank you” 
for farm work. 

So gals, let’s cut out the “coffee 
parties” and get to work! 

Minnesota A WoRKING WIFE 


Are wives 
“goofing off’? 


At a recent meeting I sat beside 
three young farm wives discussing 
their problems with the use of milk 
accumulating during a dairymen’s 
strike, which indirectly affected 
them, In their efforts to save as 
much as possible they were making 
butter, ice cream, and cottage 
cheese to use and store in freezers. 

They had been buying all these 
products from their dairy and were 
having plenty of trouble doing 
tasks they had watched their 
mothers perform, but which they 
had never tried before. Each one 
spoke of the fun her children were 
having working the churn, the 
quantities of buttermilk and _ ice 
cream they were consuming. 

But when I asked, “Are you go- 
ing to keep home more milk from 
now on and continue making but- 
ter and these other things?” all 
three exclaimed, “I can hardly wait 
until this strike is over so we can 
send in our milk, and I can stop 
making this stuff.” 

Their attitude set me to thinking. 
Are farm wives goofing off, too, in 
this era of the great goof-off? 

The time we spend helping our 
husbands milk that last couple 
hundred pounds surplus milk to be 
sold for 2 to 3 cents a quart would 
help him more, and add both health 
and wealth, if spent converting 


“surplus” milk into butter, ice 
cream, and other items for which 


we pay high union wages to the 
dairy. 

The dairy farmer’s wages have 
been variously estimated at 45 
cents to 60 cents an hour for his 
labor in producing milk. That is 
the wage his wife is earning when 
she helps him produce the milk 
that pays for dairy butter and ice 
cream 

But, if she makes these products, 
her wage becomes not 45 to 60 
cents but the $2 to $3 of the dairy 
worker, the truckers, and the other 
persons profiting from her pur- 
chase of “surplus” milk in its man- 
ufactured form. And, all the milk 
she manufactures will be kept off 
the market with its “surplus” label, 
lowering blend price for all milk. 

Ohio Mrs. NorMa WILLIAMS 


Handy hint scrapbook 


I wonder if many readers save 
handy hints printed in MHoard’s 
Dairyman? I do. I save them regu- 
larly, put them in a scrapbook and 
thus can refer to them at any time. 
In this way we make good use of 
many of the handy hint items. 

Minnesota Mrs. L. F. THIESSE 


Dairymen use 
their products 


Statements have been made occa- 
sionally that dairy farmers do not 
use their own products. A survey 
on the use of dairy products has 
been made by the members of the 
Dubuque No. 2 Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association. 

The annual per capita consump- 
tion during the year 1957 for the 
269 people in the association, men, 
women, and children was 410 
quarts of milk, 32.8 pounds of but- 
ter, 19.5 quarts of ice cream, and 
11.4 pounds of cheese. In terms of 
milk equivalent, the per capita 
consumption was 1,639 pounds milk. 

The per capita consumption of 
dairy products in the United States 
the past five years has been about 
700 pounds per year in terms of 
milk equivalent, 

The record shows that members 
of Dubuque No, 2 Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association are consum- 
ers of their own products. 

Iowa Av BrerTeacHu, Supv. 


All read “Hoard’s” 


We greatly enjoy your magazine. 
My husband considers it a great 
help in solving many of the ever- 
present problems in dairying. 

At times it is pretty hard to lo- 
cate the new “Hoard’s,” when I 
have a few minutes in which to 
look it over, as everyone who has 
been to school long enough to learn 
to read is anxious to see it. 

The boys have learned a great 
deal from your Young Dairymen’'s 
articles. I never miss the column by 
Dr. Woelffer, as I make it my per- 
sonal concern to watch for signs of 
trouble among the herd. We be- 
lieve a healthy herd is so very im- 
portant and try to catch any dis- 
turbance in the earliest stages. 

Mrs. CLirrorD KRONING 

Wisconsin 


Congratulations. . .! 


Our family enjoys your magazine 
very much. It surely is nice to 
have a good, clean magazine like 
this to come into your home, Con- 
gratulations on your fine magazine 
and informative, timely articles. 

We live on a 120-acre dairy farm 
and have 40 head of Holsteins, with 
26 milking. 


Michigan Stuart ZANDSTRA 
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Level cut every round 


JAMESWAY 
VOLUMATIC SILO 
UNLOADER 


precision stability through 3-point suspension 













3-POINT SUSPENSION 


Sac, 


Power Circle Drive 
assures full capacity 
on every cut 


ONE-DOLLAR-A-DAY TAKES BACKACHES 
AWAY! Just a small down payment and 
$1-a-day delivers a Jamesway Volumatic 
Unloader to your door . . . with the top- 
flight engineering that gives Jamesway a 
bigger performance edge. Three-point sus- 
pension guarantees plumb-line-straight 
hang — cuts level-true through toughest 
silage, grass or corn. Teamed with Power 
Circle Drive, auger doesn’t “sink” in the 
soft spots — slices razor-sure through 
hard packed or frozen silage. Jumbo fan 
tumbles, aerates, fluffs fresh-cut silage 
into an extra-palatable, high-production 
feed cattle really take to. Yet just a 
single motor powers the entire unit. 
Whether your silo is 12 feet or twenty, 





honed eager or Jamesway Volumatic adapts easily to a 
at wet corn wall-cleaning precision fit. 


See your Jamesway dealer for the low- 
cost, high-capacity, quick delivery Volu- 
matic silo story or write JAMES MFG. 
CO., Dept. HD-118, c/o your nearest di- 
vision office listed below. 


amesway. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. * Lancaster, Pa. * Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING, 


FOR POULTRY * FOR DAIRY * FOR LIVESTOCK 
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Ventilation Stalls and Stanchions Bulk Tanks 
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Ernest Pallin, Tillamook, Oregon, starts his purebred champion Jerseys on 
Calf Startenc. 


June Powell, daughter of Brown Swiss breeder J. J. Powell, Seneca, S.C. 
The Powell herd has been Purina-fed for years. 


Jesse Moss, Cabot, Ark., has been breeding top Ayrshires since 1948, Calves, 
dry cows, ond milkers are fed the Purina Way. 
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Kay Boker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Allen Baker of Bedford, Pa., loves 
calves, and the Bakers’ registered Holstein calves love Caif Startena. 


: 
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Edgor Pallin, Tillamook, Oregon, is especially proud of his fast-growing, 
rugged Calf Startena-fed registered Guernsey calves. 


Clark Von Tungeln, son of Elmer Von Tungeln, Chickasha, Oklahoma, takes an 
active part in raising top-quality Milking Shorthorns the Calf Startena Way. 


Purina’s calf plan helps you raise each heifer... 


better than her dam! 


Chances are, you’ve already seen to it each calf born into your 
herd has an opportunity ... genetically speaking . . . to be bet- 
ter than her dam! 

Now’s the time to match that improved inheritance with the 
best possible start in life, to make certain each calf has every 
chance to grow up and show you the capabilities you’ve so 
carefully bred into her. 


Purina’s feeding and management program for dairy calves 


represents 40 years of calf nutrition research. Over 2000 calves 
have been fed*out on Purina’s own farms, helping Purina 
scientists steadily improve such products as Purina Nursing 
Chow and Calf Startena ... develop the management recom- 
mendations that help dairymen all across the nation raise the 
huskiest, fastest-growing calves ever grown out on their farms. 


See your Purina Dealer for details of Purina’s calf plan, used 
by leading dairymen wherever cows are important. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
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How your 


research dollars 
are spent 


Probing the dairy unknown, scientists 


are conducting an unending search for 
information about milk and _ butterfat. 


VERY working day of the 
E year, with the same regularity 

that millions of Americans 
tend to their daily jobs, some 75 
white-frocked scientists are quietly 
at work digging deeper into the 
mysteries of unanswered questions 
about milk and dairy foods. 

Their laboratory efforts seek 
new information to help maintain 
the unequaled reputation of dairy 
foods and to contribute new ideas 
to the never-ending challenge of 
developing interesting and com- 
pelling sales messages. 

From California to Connecticut, 
and at more than a score of points 
between, scientists are studying, 
analyzing, and experimenting with 
dairy foods under the research 
program sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association 

The work of this far-flung group 
of researchers covers a_ wide 
range: The relationship of dietary 
fat to heart disease, the milk al- 
lergy problem among infants, de- 
veloping a more uniform flavor and 
texture for Cheddar cheese, con- 
trolling feed and weed flavors In 
milk, and numerous other subjects 
of vital interest to dairying 

While work on most of these 
projects is far from being com- 
plete, early reports from the re- 
searchers indicate they are devel- 
oping some highly encouraging in- 
formation for the dairy industry. 
This information, combined with 
other data developed in the 18- 


The author, Dr. Jacobsen, Is product 
and nutrition research director of the 
American Dairy Association, a nation- 
wide dairy farmer organization dedi- 
cated to the expansion of markets for 
milk and dairy products. While the 
great portion of the A.D.A. budget Is 
used for advertising and merchandising 
a vital phase of the A.D.A. program is 
its sponsorship of important dairy re- 
search investigations. This article sum- 
marizes only some of the A.D.A. re- 
search projects. Many others are under 
the supervision of the National Dairy 
Council, which is ys gt: by dairy 
farmers, processors, and equipment sup- 
pliers. Reports of N.D.C. activities ap- 
perce in the May 25, June 10, June 
23, and July 10, 1954 Issues, and the 
November 2, 1956 issue of MHoard's 
Dairyman. 


year history of the American Dairy 
Association research program, will 
have an important influence on the 
dairy industry’s total sales effort. 

In all, the American Dairy As- 
sociation is sponsoring 26 separate 
research projects during 1958. Of 
these, nearly one-third are devoted 
to studies of the role of fat in 
the diet. 


Fat and heart disease ... 

In view of the recent rash of 

sensational and sometimes mis- 
leading statements relating fats in 
the diet to coronary heart disease, 
these special projects merit a 
careful scrutiny. Here is an up- 
to-date report on some of the more 
significant efforts and their pre- 
liminary findings. 
e In one of the most significant 
studies, Dr. Fred A. Kummerow 
of the University of Illinois has 
taken a new and relatively un- 
usual approach to the dietary fat- 
heart disease question While 
many faddists and “crusaders” ad- 
vocate reducing or virtually elim- 
inating fat in the diet, Dr. Kum- 
merow is investigating the possi- 
bility that proper diets might best 
maintain a normal fat level, and 
at the same time bring up the 
protein level in relation to the 
amount of fat consumed. 

He has already shown in ani- 
mal experiments that increasing 
the level of protein in high-fat 
diets tends to control the rise of 
cholesterol, the often supposed 
“villain” of coronary heart disease. 
Recently published work indicates 
that the addition of proteins, such 
as those found in nonfat milk sol- 
ids, will help control cholesterol 
in the blood stream. 
¢ In another experiment, Dr. 
Kummerow is investigating the ef- 
fect of heated fats on cholesterol 
levels. In work with animals, he 
has shown that highly heated fats 
(at temperatures similar to those 
used in frying and baking) ad- 

(Continued on page 1149) 















HEATED FATS are under study by Dr. Fred Kummerow (right) at 
the University of Illinois. He has shown that fats heated to drying and 
baking temperatures adversely affect growth and health of experimen- 
tal animals. There were no detrimental effects from heated butterfat 
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TO GET RID OF WEED FLAVORS, Kentucky scientists, Dr. A. W. 
Rudnick, Jr., Carroll Graves, and Dr. T. B. Freeman, are seeking most 
efficient application of vacuum processing equipment. Results are di- 
rected to marketing nationwide a uniform, top-flavor bottle of milk 









BETTER QUALITY CHEESE is the goal of Ohio State dairy technolo- 
gists, Dr. I. A. Gould and Dr. T. Kristoffersen. Here they are study- 
ing defects in Cheddar cheese after it has been removed from storage 


Be 
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NEW TEST FOR MILK SOLIDS is being perfected by Dr. N. S. Golding 
at the State College of Washington. This project is in its third year 
and has reached the stage of field tests for newly-developed equipment. 
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LIGHTS HAVE 
NO EFFECT 


According to scientists at the Colorado State 
University experiment station, dairy cows 


AES Be A 
aren’t fooled by the practice of extending day- 
light by electric lights as hens are. 

Last winter two 6-weeks tests were conduct- 
ed to see what effects, if any, artificial light- 
ing has on milk production or feed consump- 
tion. Lights were turned on at 6 p.m. and off 
at midnight; on again at 4 a.m. and off at 7 
a.m. Two corrals were used in the study, each 
containing 17 Holstein cows. Lights were in- 
stalled in the loafing shed and the feeding area 
of one corral. The other enclosure remained 
dark all night. 

A mixture of corn and alfalfa silage was fed 
every day at 5 p.m. and alfalfa hay was always 
available. Milk weights were recorded daily. 

Comparisons of the two lots showed no dif- 
ference in either milk production or feed con- 
sumption. Both groups received the same 
amount of silage and consumed it in the same 
length of time. 

The only apparent influence the lights had 
on the cows was to cause them to wake up 
early in the morning and line up before the 
door of the milking parlor. 


TAX CHANGE 
BENEFITS FARMER 


By taking advantage of a new tax law, farm- 
ers with high incomes this year can reduce 
their income taxes. The law allows a farmer 
to take an additional 20 per cent depreciation 
on tangible personal property in the year he 
buys it. The law applies to tools, equipment, 
and mature breéding stock. It does not, how- 
ever, include buildings. 

To qualify, the property must have a useful 
life of at least six years. It can be either new 
or used when the farmer buys it. The maxi- 
mum allowance on a joint return is $20,000. 

Since the law provides for an additional 20 
per cent depreciation, it also means that the 
farmer can take his regular depreciation. 

Suppose you buy a tractor and combine for 
$10,000. The useful life is figured to be 10 
years, so the additional depreciation allowance 
of the new law is $2,000 (20 per cent of $10,- 
000). If you figure the final salvage value is 
$1,000, then you can figure the regular de- 
preciation on $7,000 ($10,000 less $2,000 addi- 
tional depreciation less $1,000 salvage value). 
Divided over 10 years, this amount would be 
$700 a year. 

If you buy the equipment after October 1, 
you should take only one-fourth year’s depreci- 
ation. In the example above this would be $175. 
However, if you have established the practice 
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of taking half a year’s depreciation for all 
purchases you make after July 1, you may con- 
tinue to do so. No matter what time of the year 
the equipment is purchased, take the full 20 
per cent additional depreciation. 

An Illinois professor of agricultural law, 
N. G. P. Krausz, urges farmers who have had a 
good year not to delay buying personal prop- 
erty that can be depreciated. Depreciation off- 
sets income and brings down income taxes. 


HEAT RETARDS 
CONCEPTION RATE 


University of Kentucky researchers have 
found that exposing ewes ready for breeding 
to high temperatures (about 90 degrees) will 
cause the conception rate to decrease greatly. 

R. H. Dutt and H. C. Rice reported that one 
group of ewes was placed in an artificial hot 
room five days before breeding. They had 
only 58.3 per cent conception, although they 
had been sheared to help against the heat. 
Another group of unsheared ewes had only a 
38.3 per cent conception. 

The control ewes were not sheared nor were 
they placed in a hot room. They had a 92.3 
per cent conception rate, and 80 per cent of 
these went through pregnancy to lambing. On 
the other hand, only 10 per cent of the 
sheared, hot-room ewes lambed, while none of 
those unsheared in the hot room lambed. 

The experiment backed up previous findings 
which have indicated high temperatures at 
breeding time have a detrimental effect on 
conception rate of ewes. 


MOVING ELEVATOR 
CAN BE DANGEROUS 


Nearly every fall some farmers are electro- 
cuted as a result of moving corn elevators con- 
tacting overhead electric wires. 

Such accidents are easy to prevent if a few 
simple precautions are taken. 

If the move is in your farmyard, pull the 
fuse at the main service box while moving the 
elevator so that overhead wires which may 
touch the elevator are not charged. If this is 
impossible, have one person watch the opera- 
tion from a short distance away and have him 
warn you of close, overhead wires. 

Should a person be electrocuted, it is not 
safe to touch the victim until after turning 
off the current or breaking contact with the 
charged wires. If the current cannot be turned 
off, use a dry rope to pull the body free. Fail- 
ure to observe this rule can mean death or 
serious injury to anyone touching the victim. 


COPPER SULFATE 
KILLS MOLD 


Mold may develop in non-refrigerated egg 
rooms that have a high relative humidity and 
little or no circulation of air. 

If you find mold under floor racks, on walls, 
ceiling, and equipment, you can correct the 
condition by washing the room down with a 
solution of copper sulfate. Make a stock solu- 
tion by dissolving eight ounces of copper sul- 
fate in one gallon of water. 

Take four tablespoons of stock solution to a 
gallon of water and with this concentration 
wash down the room and equipment. 

In most cases tem of 55 to 60 de- 
grees and good air circulation will prevent mold. 


WAYS TO CONTROL 
MILK FLAVOR 


Sanitation, ventilation, and feeding (after 
you milk) are three keys to avoiding detri- 
mental flavors in the milk you sell this winter. 
Evert Wallenfeldt, Wisconsin dairy specialist, 
says that milk sales depend on sweet, pleasing 
taste. 

No single dairy practice is more important 
than thorough cleaning and sanitizing of 
equipment and utensils. 

1. Rinse utensils right after milking with 
cool or lukewarm water. 

2. Brush with an approved dairy washing 
solution and be sure t follow directions on the 
package. 

3. Rinse with hot water before putting 
away. Be sure to store in a clean place. 

4. Sanitize all equipment just before milking. 
Water heated to 180 degrees will do the job. 
If you have no ready source of hot water, get 
an approved dairy sanitizing solution. 

Air that a cow breathes has an immediate 
effect on the flavor of her milk. Windows 
properly place and used can help to give bet- 
ter ventilation without letting in too much cold 
air. When windows open at the top, shields on 
each side cut down drafts, 

Be sure to use plenty of clean bedding. 
Liming the floor is also an aid to clean milk 
production. 

Sometimes flavor defects are caused by feed- 
ing hay and grass silage before milking. All 
forage, particularly silage with a strong flavor, 
should be fed after milking. 


RIGHT FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER NEEDED 


The best way to prevent fires from spread- 
ing is to have the right type of fire extinguish- 
er handy. 

Unfortunately, no one extinguisher will con- 
trol all classes of fire. It pays to know which 
type of extinguisher is best to control each 
class of fire. , 

A Rutgers University farm engineer says 
that extinguishers should be provided in areas 
according to the following classes of fire: 

Class A fires: Wood, trash, paper, and simi- 
lar combustible materials. These fires are best 














controlled with water or with extinguishers, 
using large amounts of water. 

Class B fires: Grease, oil, gasoline, and other 
flammable liquids. These are best controlled by 
smothering or blanketing to cut off the oxygen 
supply. 

Class C fires: Electrical equipment, motors, 
and generators. For this class of fire it is im- 
portant to use an extinguishing agent that 
does not conduct electricity or injure the 
equipment. 
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DRAIN THE BLOCK, as well as the radiator, 
when flushing the cooling system of your trac- 
tor. Do this prior to filling with anti-freeze. 
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CHECK HOSE CONNECTIONS to see if they 


are tight. Connections which were water-tight 
may not always be permanent-anti-freeze-tight. 
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ADD FRESH ANTI-FREEZE to give protection 
to the lowest expected temperature. Saving anti- 
freeze year to year is usually false economy. 


Is your tractor ready for winter? 


A little time spent in getting your tractor winterized 
will save hours and dollars when cold weather comes. 


ALKY tractors, like the balky horse of 

days past, are tough customers to deal 

with. Tractors which have behaved quite 
well during the summer may start to balk at 
the first sign of cold weather. There can be 
many reasons for this. If your tractor is made 
ready for winter, however, this trouble can be 
eliminated. 

If the tractor is to start easily the ignition 
system must be in tip-top shape. Remove the 
spark plugs and clean thoroughly. Readjust 
electrodes to the proper gap as specified in the 
operator’s manual. If plugs are in poor condi- 
tion, replace with new ones. 

Inspect ignition wires for signs of failure, 
and remove any dirt or grease which may have 
accumulated during the summer. A build up of 
dirt and grease on the wires and block may 
cause faulty firing of the plugs. Make sure the 
terminals on each end of the wires are tight 
and clean. 


Check points... 

temove the distributor cap. Check for cracks 
and a rough or damaged rotor face. The points 
should be checked carefully with a flat feeler 
gauge. Points which are slightly rough may 
be smoothed with a special file. If they are 
badly burned replace them. When points are 
replaced, it is also a good idea to install a new 
condenser. 
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by D. W. Bates 


If the tractor has a magneto, check and re- 
gap the points. If necessary, replace them with 
new ones. 

Make sure that the generator is charging 
properly and that the battery is kept fully 
charged. Cold weather operation imposes a 
double load on the battery. The colder the 
weather the lower the output of electrical en- 
ergy. Yet at the same time, the lower the tem- 
perature, the more difficult the engine is to 
crank. 

The battery also must be kept well charged 
to prevent freezing. A battery that is 25 per 
cent charged will freeze at -4 degrees; 50 per 
cent charged, -16 degrees; and 75 per cent 
charged, -62 degrees. 


Service battery .. . 


Be sure that the battery terminals are clean 
and the connections tight. If the terminals are 
corroded they should be cleaned with a solution 
of baking soda and water. After cleaning, apply 
a small amount of grease to retard further 
corrosion. 

See that the water level is maintained at 
the proper height. Distilled water is preferable 
for use in the battery. However, if this is not 
available, use rain water. The next best choice 
is any water fit to drink. 

Clean the air cleaner thoroughly. Be sure 
to refill the cup with oil of the recommended 
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in order to avoid breakage. Note appearance of 
block as a result of the steam-cleaning process. 





viscosity. The use of too heavy oil retards 
the flow of air through the cleaner and causes 
it to act like a choke. A good rule to follow is 
to use the same viscosity oil in the air clean- 
er as is used in the crankcase. 


Adjust carburetor 

Check the carburetor carefully. See that the 
float is at the correct height. If it is too low 
the fuel mixture may run lean. If it is too high 
the fuel mixture may run rich. 

If the carburetor floods constantly, it may 
be that the needle valve and seat are badly 
worn. Frequently tractor operators find it 
necessary to shut the fuel off at the tank to 
prevent loss from the carburetor when the 
motor is not running. Good cold weather start- 
ing can hardly be expected in such a case. 

Remove the sediment bowl to get rid of any 
water and dirt that may be in it. Before re- 
placing, open the valve in the fuel line to be 
sure the fuel flows freely. Some carburetors 
have a water trap in them. If yours does, re- 
move the plug and drain it. 


Use winter oil .. . 


Drain the crankcase and refill it with winter 
oil. A multi-viscosity oil, such as a 5W-20 or 
10W-30, will generally work well. Consult your 
operator’s manual for 

The tractor trans- 


recommendations. 


(Turn to page 1151) 





SERVICE AIR CLEANER and fill with winter 
oil. Accumulated water can freeze and make 
cold weather starting difficult or even impossible. 





D. I. DEAN, right, 


“This is how we cull” 


“ULLING is one of those management prob- 
E: lems that never seems to end on dairy farms. 

‘ As better bulls are used and production per 
cow increases, it becomes more and more difficult 
to know which heifers to raise, which cows to 
cull, and when to cull them 

We felt it would be helpful to see how six pure- 
bred breeders, from Washington to Delaware, solve 
the culling problem. These men have been in the 
purebred business many years. As evidence of the 
good job they are doing, the herds average 36 milk 
Last year the 218 cows in these 6 herds av- 
eraged 11,615 pounds milk, 486 pounds butterfat. 

We hope their ideas will help you: 


cows 


What percentage of your milking herd nor- 
mally is replaced each year? 


Maurice Adams, Delaware: About 10 per cent 
are replaced. We purchase none unless we need 
to fill in on the show herd 

D. I. Dean, Illinois: About 10 per cent. We have 
bought very few replacements in recent years, but 
if we do, we usually buy bred heifers. 

Clayton F. Allard, Washington: About 10 per 
cent 

Frederick A. Buell, New York: About 25 per 
cent are replaced. None are purchased. 

Harold E. Portner, Minnesota: About 15 per 
cent of the milking herd is replaced each year, I 
usually buy one replacement and prefer 2- or 3- 
year-olds 

Hugh Ocsterle and Son, Michigan: We buy no 
replacements 


What production requirements do you have 
for cows in milk? First-calf heifers? 


Adams: Cows in milk must produce at least 450 
pounds fat, but we prefer to have them run 500 
pounds or better. First-calf heifers must produce 
400 pounds, unless the season isn't favorable. 

Dean: We constantly strive toward the 10,000- 
pound milk and 500-pound fat goal. However, we 
feel that we must maintain a herd average of at 
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registered Jersey breeder, Illinois, discusses calving dates with herdsman. On 50 cows, has a 7-year average of 8,000 M, 417 F. 


While these six purebred breeders have no magic formula, they do 
have definite production and type requirements which they follow. 


least 8,000 pounds milk and 400 pounds fat to stay 
in business. 

Allard: We have no standard for production. A 
cow that never has anything wrong with her and 
produces 600 pounds of fat is kept, whereas we 
might cull one that makes 800 pounds if she al- 
ways has various troubles and takes an extra long 
time to milk. 

We found long ago that those cows with unde- 
sirable traits invariably pass them on to their 
offspring. 

At one time we had many old cows that were 
leaving the herd due to advanced age and now we 
are rebuilding our herd back to 60 cows. We had 
one setback in that the daughters of one bull de- 
veloped serious breeding troubles which caused 
thei: immediate removal from the herd. Except 
for accidents during the past two years, this has 
been our main culling. 

No set requirements for first-calf heifers. How- 
ever, we expect them to hold up well throughout 
the lactation. We consider this most important. 

Buell: Cows must produce 10,000 pounds milk 
and 400 pounds of fat as a minimum. First-calf 
heifer requirements are 8,000 to 10,000 pounds of 
4 per cent milk. 

Portner: My cows have to produce over 500 
pounds fat as mature cows and I expect to raise 
this requirement in the near future. I expect first- 
calf heifers to produce over 400 pounds fat as 
junior 2-year-olds. 

Ocesterle: If they have no sickness, they should 
make 500 pounds fat. First-calf heifers must pro- 
duce 400 pounds fat, if they have had no calving 
trouble, 


How does classification affect your culling 
program? 

Adams: We sell to commercial dairymen any- 
thing that doesn’t classify Good Plus or better at 
3 years. 

Dean: Classification reminds us to cull some un- 
desirable characteristics which we might not 


otherwise cull. It is a sort of inventory time that 
finds us short on some things we need. 

Allard: Has no effect. 

Buell: A cow must be an exceptional producer 
if she classifies below .850, with .800 as a mini- 
mum. 

Portner: I hesitate to keep a cow that classifies 
below Good Plus, although I will make an excep- 
tion for a real good producer. 

* Oesterle: We have sold two cows because of 
low classification in 30 years. 


Do you keep animals from certain cow fam- 
ilies even though they may nof measure up 
to your production and type requirements? 


Adams: No, unless we know some reason for 
her low production. However, I would rather keep 
a calf from an ordinary cow out of a good cow 
family than a calf from a good cow that was from 
an ordinary family. 

Dean: Yes, we do. We have some cases where 
certain daughters did poorly due to accidents, ill- 
ness, and just plain “hard luck.” Their daughters 
have come through in fine shape. Then, too, cer- 
tain bulls do not “nick” on certain cow families 
like others do. We believe strongly in sound cow 
families and will not cull or condemn them simply 
because certain mating does not click. Of course, 
we still go back to the principle of “three strikes 
and out”! 

Allard: Yes, sometimes the ones a little off in 
type produce the best type of that family in the 
next generation. I buy females of a line of breed- 
ing that appeals to me and I feel that they will 
work in well with my cattle. Occasionally we 
need new blood to keep up our bull sales to re- 
peat customers. We never consider them as re- 
placements, It has been many years since I culled 
cows for production as my herd is mostly descend- 
ed from four cows. They have certainly passed on 
the ability to milk. 

Buell: We might give them a little more chance 
to make good. If they fail, we take them out. 
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Portner: No, all animals must have good pro- 
duction. You can’t expect to build up a good herd 
by raising calves from poor foundation stock. 
Neither could you sell their calves as breeding 
stock if they didn’t have good production and type. 

Oesterle: A cow from a good family that might 
have had a poor sire would be culled, If low-pro- 
ducing genes are introduced into the herd, it will 
show up sometime. We have been in D.H.LA. 
work since 1928 and do not have to cull many be- 
cause of low production, Those sold are because 
of age, injury or sterility. Also, we raised 15 
daughters of one bull that produced 100,000 
pounds of milk or more. As long as they repro- 
duce they will stay in the herd. 


What diseases or ailments do you consider 
serious enough to automatically remove a 
cow from your herd? 


Adams: We consider a nervous cow or a hard 
milker almost as serious as we would a disease. 
We have been lucky in having very few diseases 
or ailments. 

Dean: We have culled very few for these rea- 
sons except perhaps after-effects due to a severe 
case of mastitis, udder injuries, and so forth. 

Allard: Serious breeding troubles, susceptibility 
to mastitis, or recurring foot trouble. 

Buell: Brucellosis and serious mastitis. How- 
ever, I can think of only one animal in the last 
several years that has gone out of the herd be- 
cause of disease. 

Portner: A cow with a contagious disease that 
cannot be cured would be removed. Also, one that 
has lost a quarter, unless she is a real good cow. 

Oesterle: Sterility and tuberculosis. 


How long would you keep a slow breeder? 


Adams: If she has been a good brood cow, I 
would keep her as long as there is hope of getting 
her bred. If just an ordinary cow, would sell her 
at once. 

Dean: We try twice and the third time is out. 

Allard: Would not give up for at least two years 
on a real good cow because she would still be pro- 
ducing well. 

Buell: Only until she is no longer profitable, un- 
less she is an outstanding cow. 

Portner: I would spend considerable time try- 
ing to settle a proven brood cow if she became a 
problem breeder as she gets older. However, I 
would be inclined to cull a young cow that is a 
problem breeder, depending somewhat on the 
history of the cow family. 

Oesterle: We have kept some as long as two 
years. We had one cow that raised three plus 
proven sons and one daughter that produced 150,- 
000 pounds of milk. She was worth keeping for 
another calf. 


What characteristics other than the above 
would cause you to cull cows? (hard milkers, 
nervous dispositions, small cows, wry tails, 
broken udders, and so forth) 


Adams: I would cull any of the above except 
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HAROLD PORTNER, Minnesota Brown Swiss 
breeder, has a 10-year herd average of 10,888 
lbs. M, 440 Ibs. F on 28 cows. On D.H.LA., H.LR. 





small cows, providing they milk up to standards. 

Dean: All of these items are important. Brok- 
en udders head our list. 

Allard: Hard milkers and nervous dispositions. 

Buell: Slow milking, mean or nervous disposi- 
tions, or minor defects would be sufficient reasons 
for culling from the lower half of the herd, If not 
too pronounced, these faults might be tolerated in 
top half of herd. 

Portner: Most of my cows are culled because of 
sterility and old age; few for low production. 

Oesterle: Hard milkers or broken udders. 


What percentage of the heifer calves born 
are normally raised to freshening age? 


Adams: 90 per cent. 

Dean: About 75 per cent. 

Allard: 40 per cent. 

Buell: 80 per cent. 

Portner: About 65 per cent. 

Oesterle: All heifer calves are raised; some are 
sold for 4-H and county sales. 


What is your policy on first-calf heifers from 
a young, unproven bull? Do you milk all 
daughters through their first lactation? 


Adams: I am a great believer in cow families 
ind would just as soon breed to a bull from a top 
cow family as I would to what some people call 
proven bulls. I milk all daughters through their 
first lactation. 

Dean: We give all daughters an opportunity; 
otherwise how can you prove the bull? We milk 
all daughters through first lactation unless some 
serious abnormality develops. 

Allard: Breeding efficiency, how they maintain 
their milk flow, and how they milk. We milk all 
daughters through first lactation, barring acci- 
dent. 

Buell: If the heifers look promising we try to 
give them every opportunity to make good, We 
milk all daughters through their first lactation 
unless too large a percentage of them are definite- 
ly undesirable. 

Portner: Al! first-calf heifers are given a rea- 
sonable length of time to prove themselves. Oc- 
casionally I will cull a heifer before she finishes 
her first lactation. 

Oesterle: We raise heifer calves from 2-year- 
olds and have had some very good cows from 
them. We almost always milk daughters through 
their first lactations. 


What characteristics would cause you to quit 
using a bull? 

Adams: Hard milkers, bad type, and low pro- 
duction. 

Dean: Low production and poor type, either or 
both. Physical abnormalities and color are im- 
portant. 

Allard: Excessive breeding trouble, miserable 
milkers, poorly-shaped udders. 

Buell: Low production, poor type, slow milkers, 
and bad dispositions. 

Portner: Heifers of poor type, low production, 
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BOB OESTERLE, Webberville, Mich., milks 35 
registered Holsteins in partnership with father. 
Last year’s average was 14,584-lbs. M, 563 lbs. F. 
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and poorly-attached udders would cause me to 
quit using a bull. 

Oesterle: Bad legs and weak pasterns. We pay 
more attention to the dams back of the bull. 


What is the age of most of the animals you 
cull? At what time of year do you normally 
cull your herd? Is beef price an important 
factor? 


Adams: There is no certain age of animals 
culled; nor do we have a set time. We try to milk 
40 at all times and we cull from the bottom half 
of the herd. Beef price is not a factor. 

Dean: It seems to be the 4-year-olds that have 
had at least two chances and strike out on the 
third. Perhaps more old cows should go on the 
basis of their later records, but you can be more 
lenient with these old brood cows that may still 
give you another better heifer than you can buy. 
Culling is a year-round process with greater 
emphasis in the summer preparatory for the win- 
ter season. We do not consider beef price an im- 
portant factor. 

Allard: We have no special] time. The price of 
beef is not necessarily an important factor. 

Buell: Culls are mostly young cows that have 
been kept only long enough to be sure that they 
are not desirable. We prefer late winter and 
spring, but sometimes we cull in the fall to make 
stable room. We consider beef price when culling, 
except when we must take out a cow to make 
stable room. 

Portner: Most animals that I cull are either 3- 
year-olds or old cows. This is done in the spring 
before they go on pasture and during the fall 
months. I seldom cull in the summer. Beef price is 
not considered when culling for if a cow has out- 
lived her usefulness, she is going out. 

Oesterle: Age is not a reason for culling. Some 
of our old cows are producing 600 to 800 pounds 
fat each year. We do our culling after January 1; 
that is the time the base milk period ends. Price 
of beef is not a factor. THE END 
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Delaware 


CLAYTON ALLARD 


Washington 


Registered Holstein Operates 235 acres; 
breeder whose 43 cows 40 registered Hol- 
in 1957 averaged 15,- steins last year aver- 
301 Ibs. M, 659 Ibs. F. aged 11,531 M, 415 F. 
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FREDERICK BUELL, New York, with blue rib- 
bon Ayrshire. He milks 30 registered Ayrshires 
that last year averaged 11,010 lbs. M, 447 Ibs. F. 
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Does your water need softening? 


If your home and milk house water 
contains more than six or 

eight grains hardness, it will 

pay to use a softener. 


DRAIN 
FOR BACKWASH 








SINGLE-TANK SOFTENER. Salt is put in at 
top each time it is regenerated. Valves 2 and 4 
are open; 1, 3, and 5 closed when in operation. 
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TWO-TANK SOFTENER. Salt (100 pounds) is 
put into brine tank. At each regeneration, brine 
is siphoned from the brine tank into zeolite tank. 








water, they probably form a mental 

picture of a glass full of clear, cool 
liquid that will satisfy their thirst better than 
any other liquid. A homemaker may form an 
image of the liquid being used for bathing, 
washing dishes or clothes, or other domestic 
use. A dairy farmer may vision the liquid 
used for watering his dairy herd or for wash- 
ing his dairy equipment. The fisherman may 
vision a trout stream or a lake. 

Just as there are different uses for water, 
there are different kinds of water. ALL water 
that is used for drinking, domestic uses, and 
for the dairy is not the same. Some water may 
be hard while other water is soft. Some water 
may be acid and other water may be alkaline. 
Some water may contain iron while other water 
may be iron-free. 

Some water may be safe, while other water 
may contain harmful bacteria and need to be 
chlorinated to make it safe. These and other 
undesirable qualities of water make it neces- 
sary to treat water. In this article we will dis- 
cuss water softeners. 


} i THEN most people hear or see the word 


Is water hard? 


No doubt the most widespread water prob- 
lem that the dairy farmer and his family en- 
counter is that of hard water. The need for 
soft water is greater in the house than it is in 
the dairy. 

However, the dairyman who has hard water 
on his farm will benefit by having soft water 
in his milk house. Soft water will make it 
easier for him to keep his dairy equipment 
clean and free from milkstone. Less dairy 
washing powders are needed with soft water 
than with hard water. He will also have less 
liming take place in his water heater if he has 
soft water. This will result in more efficient 
operation of the heater. 

When ground water dissolves calcium or 
magnesium from the soil or rocks with which 
it comes in contact, the water becomes hard. 
Water can be analyzed for the amount of these 
minerals contained in the water. The results 
of such a water analysis can be stated in either 
of the following ways: 

1. Grains, or grains per gallon, or 

2. Parts per million (abbreviated “ppm’”’). 

If a given water sample contains 340 ppm of 
hardness it will have about 20 (340 divided by 
17.1) grains of hardness. Expressing the de- 
gree of hardness in grains per gallon is the 
most common. Further, this term is the most 
practicable and readily usable. 

Water will vary greatly in the degree of 
hardness, but for the most part will vary from 
zero grains (very soft) to possibly 30 to 40 
grains (hard). The water in some areas may 
be still harder. 


Buy a water soffener... 


The softener that is usually used for farm 
and home service consists of a tank containing 
a mineral called zeolite. Zeolite has the ability 
to remove the calcium and magnesium con- 
tained in the water. At periodic intervals it is 
necessary to regenerate the softener. This is 
accomplished by adding salt or salt brine to the 
tank containing the zeolite. 

The sodium in the salt is exchanged with the 
calcium which was taken up by the zeolite 
particles. The calcium chloride resulting from 
this exchange and any excess salt is flushed 
out of the zeolite tank by running water 
through it, 


The author is a professor of agricultural engineer- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin. 


Different kinds of zeolites are used in differ- 
ent makes and different models of the same 
make. Most of the zeolites used in present day 
softeners are synthetic minerals. The mineral 
content of the water determines the kind of 
zeolite that should be used in the softener. 

This is one of the reasons for having a 
sample of water analyzed before selecting a 
softener. A complete water analysis will show 
the kinds and amount of each kind of mineral 
present in the water. With this information, 
the manufacturer can recommend a softener 
containing the particular type of zeolite which 
will be most effective in removing the minerals 
from the water. 

Following is a classification of the different 
types of softeners that are on the market: 

1. Single tank softeners—manual. 

2. Two-tank softeners—manual, 
matic, and automatic. 


semi-auto- 


Regenerate with salt... 


The different types of softeners as classified 
above will do identical jobs of softening water, 
if they contain the same type of zeolite. The 
major difference in these types of softeners is 
in the method of regeneration. 

When regenerating a single tank softener, 
the salt is put directly into the zeolite tank. 
The amount of salt used for each regeneration 
will depend upon the capacity of the softener. 
Usually one-half pound of salt is used for each 
1,000 grains of capacity. Therefore, a 40,000- 
grain softener would need about 20 pounds of 
salt each time it is regenerated. 

With two-tank type softeners, the salt, 
usually 100 pounds at a time, is put into the 
brine tank. The brine tank is then filled with 
water. When this type of softener needs to be 
regenerated, a given amount of salt brine is 
siphoned into the zeolite tank. This is some- 
what less of a chore than measuring or weigh- 
ing out a given amount of salt each time the 
single-tank type softener is regenerated. 

The electrically-controlled automatic models 
do not need any attention at the time of regen- 
eration. The semi-automatic types require 
some attention, while the manual types re- 
quire more attention, at the time of regenerat- 
ing the softener. The automatic type will cost 
the most and the manual type will cost the 
least. The cost of the semi-automatic type 
will fall between the other two types. 


Size of softener... 


What size softener should one select? Con- 
sideration must be given to three points when 
determining the size (capacity) of softener to 
select: 

1. Hardness of water 

2. Amount of softened water required 

3. Frequency of regeneration 

The capacity of the softener one would select 
is related to the hardness of the water to be 
softened. Here then we have a second reason 
why we need to have a sample of water ana- 
lyzed before we select a softener. The more 
grains of hardness in the water, the fewer gal- 
lons can be softened before needing to regen- 
erate any given softener. 

Ordinarily, the capacity of domestic water 
softeners will range from 20,000 grains to 60,- 
000 grains or more. The following problems 
will illustrate the relationship that exists be- 
tween the capacity of a softener and the three 
points stated previously: 

Assume the water has 20 grains of hardness 
and that 1,000 gallons of softened water are 
used each week. 


(a) If one selected a (Turn to page 1137) 
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Keep them growing from birth until they are full grown 
if you want them to become profitable cows in your herd. 


by N. N. Allen 


HE normal dairy herd includes heifers of 
all ages. These are the replacements 
which in due time will take their places 

in the milking string as the older cows are 
culled. It’s impossible to maintain a good herd 
unless there are good heifers coming along. 

There usually will be from one-half to _two- 
thirds as many young stock as there are cows. 
This might appear to be more than necessary, 
but it pays to have a few extras. Occasionally, 
as heifers reach calving age, things show up 
which make it necesary to cull out one or two. 
Then, it is nice to be able to do a little select- 
ing as heifers begin to mature. There is always 
a goud market for surplus heifers. 


Yearlings often neglected ... 

The calves usually get very careful attention 
up to 6 or 8 months of age. As soon as they 
go out of the calf quarters, however, they 
often become the most neglected animals in the 
herd. They can rough it very nicely, but there 
are a few things that cannot be overlooked if 
they are to make the best kind of cows. 

The most important thing is to keep them 
growing from the time they are born until 
they are full grown. It is true that a heifer a 
little underfed may keep on growing until she 
is just about as big as if she had been better 
fed. She may even produce nearly as much 
milk. But, there are other reasons why it is 
especially important to get good growth until 
the first calving. 

Until she freshens, the heifer is a liability. 
We are putting out money for her keep and 
getting nothing in return. If we can get the 
heifer to work sooner, she will repay her back 
board bill more quickly, and it is then and only 
then that she starts helping to pay off the 
mortgage. 

Studies of D.H.LA. records have shown that 
a heifer freshening at 24 months of age gives 
greater returns than one which drops her first 
calf 3 to 6 months older. 

There is another reason why 24 is the magic 
number. In most milk markets, fall freshening 
gives better returns. This is largely due to the 
fact that the fall fresh cow produces most of 
her milk when prices are highest. The base- 
surplus plan of payment for milk gives a 
strong incentive for fall freshening. 

Most textbooks recommend fali freshening, 
but many of them also tell us that heifers 


should be bred to calve at 27 to 30 months of 
age. I have never been able to reconcile these 
two recommendations. 

If a cow freshens in September, her heifer 
calf will freshen in December if she calves at 
27 months, or in March if at 30 months. It 
must be 24 or 36 months if we stay on a fall 
calving schedule. I don’t think anyone would 
suggest 36 months. 


Most heifers ready at 24 months... 


Many dairymen are demonstrating that even 
the larger breeds may be freshened at 24 
months, and it pays. Others say they cannot 
get their heifers to settle that young. 

Some research at the Cornell Experiment 
Station has suggested an answer. There they 
fed one group of heifers at normal feeding 
standard levels, another group at 40 per cent 
above this level, and the third group at 40 per 
cent below. The heifers raised on the lowest 
level of feeding did not start coming into heat 
until they were around 20 months old, whereas 
the two better-fed groups showed regular heat 
periods at one year. 

This further emphasizes the importance of 
good feeding and care. The heifers must be 
well fed if they are to grow and develop 
normally. 


Heifers don't need pampering .. . 


Heifers do not need fancy care or expensive 
feeding. They do need good pasture and good 
winter roughage. With these as a foundation, 
the job can be done without heavy concentrate 
feeding. If the forage is heavy in legumes, on- 
ly farm grown grains are needed to help out. 

Heifers usually take the worst beating while 
on pasture. They can do very well on good pas- 
ture, even without grain. The trouble is that 
they often have pasture that is anything but 
good. They are likely to get the poorest pas- 
ture, with the cows given first choice. When it 
is eaten down, they are underfed and grow 
very poorly. 

We often se: them still out on “pasture” 
when late fall brings the first flurries of snow. 
Although the weather does not hurt the heif- 
ers, there is very little feed, and what there is, 
is of very poor quality. 

I am a strong believer in the outdoor hay- 
rack. Spotted in a shady place, it helps out the 
dry pastures of midsummer. In late autumn, 


even though the weather is getting pretty 
crisp, the heifers would just as soon have their 
feed picnic style as to get it in the barn. 

The best kind of hayrack is one with a roof 
to keep out the rain, and built on wheels or 
skids for easy moving. It should hold enough 
for several days, and above all else, it must 
always have good hay in it. 

Silage will do just as well, but is not quite 
as convenient, since it must be fed fresh every 
day. If it is corn silage, remember that it is 
low in protein, which calls for some extra pro- 
tein in the concentrate mix. 

The heifers do not need a special grain mix, 
although some good ones are being manufac- 
tured and sold. The regular dairy mix which 
the cows are fed will do for heifers. With good 
pasture and good winter roughage, they should 
never need more than four pounds per day. 
They should be kept thrifty and growthy, but 
not fat. Don’t forget that they need salt and 
plenty of good, fresh water. 


Fancy housing unnecessary .. . 


In summer, no shelter is needed. In winter, 
a shed open to the south and with a good roof 
makes a very good heifer barn. It does not 
need to be warm if it is dry and well-bedded. 
They will grow long coats, and will look shag- 
gy and rough, but if they are fed well, some 
nice sleek heifers will come out from under 
those wooly coats when they are shed next 
spring. 

One thing we must watch for in late fall is 
lice. As the hair gets long, the louse population 
starts to build up. If nothing is done about it, 
some of the animals are likely to be literally 
crawling with lice by midwinter. As the days 
get warmer in late winter, and they start 
shedding the old coats, the lice usually dwindle 
away and cause little trouble until the foliow- 
ing fall. Seldom will the lice do any great dam- 
age to well-fed heifers, but they certainly do 
no geod. 

It is a good routine to dust the animals at 
the first signs of lice, following with a second 
dusting in about 10 days to get the new hatch. 
A dust containing %4 to 1% per cent rotenone 
is the old standby, and is still a good louse 
powder. It is dusted over the topline and 
shoulders, and well rubbed in to get it next 
to the skin where the lice are found. It will 
kill the lice, but is (Turn to page 1188) 





P. F. LINDALE BEACON GLADYS, grand cham- 
pion 5-year-old Jersey cow owned by E. Lea 


Marsh, J: 


Pioneer Farm, Old Lyme, Connecticut. 


CAMPBURN MAJOR CAROM, grand champion 
bull, owned by B. H. Bull and Son, Brampton, 
Ontario; Mrs. F. Schulman, Rosedale, Ontario. 
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MONT’S TULIP DANDY, reserve grand cham- 
pion and first prize 4-year-old. Owned by Bever- 
ly Montgomery, Tenn; sold to Chase Farm, Ohio. 


All-American Jersey show... greatest ever 


466 head shown by 97 exhibitors from 16 states and Canada. 
Champion bull from Canada; Pioneer Farm has champion cow. 


HE 1958 All-American Jersey 
Show was revived after eight 
years and considered by those 


attending as the greatest gather- 
ing of Jersey cattle ever to be as- 
sembled in the United States. The 
show was held at Columbus, Ohio, 
October 17 to 21 

More than 1,000 interested Jer- 
sey breeders watched the show 
judged by Dr. Clyde Rougeou 
Louisiana. The applause from the 
exhibitors and ringside indicated 
their approval of the job he did 

The aged cow class, numbering 
30, was called by Rougeou, “Jer- 
sey cow power in every respect.” 

P. F. Lindale Beacon Gladys, 
shown by Pioneer Farm, Old Lyme 
Conn., headed the class and was 
grand champion of the show. She 
showed lots of breed and dairy 
character and was the deepest- 
bodied cow in the class. She had 
a tremendous udder with more 
veining than the other cows. The 
champion was bred by Maurice G 
Beaty, Milton, Ont. Mr. and Mrs 
Max Gordon, Lynn, Ind., showed 
the second place winner, Cosmo's 
Leaf. She also won the best ud- 
lacked the body 
capacity and breed character of 
the winner. In Chicago, she was 
reserve grand champion and best 
uddered cow Jester Designing 
Snowdrop, shown by Mrs. Edwin 
Gamble, Danville, Ky.., placed 
third She showed more dairy 
character, was nicer over the rump 
than the fourth place winner, and 
was grand champion at this year’s 
Kentucky State Fair 


dered class, but 


Great bull show ... 


Canadian exhibitors took blue 
ribbons in all but one of the bull 
classes. The grand champion and 
winning aged bull, Campburn Ma- 
jor Carom, was shown by B. H 
Bull and Son, Brampton, Ont., and 
Mrs. Frank Schulman, Rosedale, 
Ont. At Chicago, he was grand 
champion and, in 1957, reserve 
grand champion as a 2-year-old 

Rougeou said the nine aged bulls 
“were all champions.” The win- 
ning Canadian bull had wonderful 
length of body, was very smooth 
in the shoulders, and very nice 
over the rump. On the move his 
feet and legs were the best in the 
class. He was not quite as nice 
in the head as the second place 
bull, Elmfield Advancer Rush, 


shown by R. W. Hallstrom, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., that went on to be- 
come reserve grand champion. The 
Wisconsin bull showed more breed 
character and was nicer about the 
head than the bull in third, Jester 
Fillpail Sultan, shown by J. L. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Rossville, Ga. While 
this 7-year-old was a wonderful 
bodied bull, he was a little loose 
in the shoulders and not as smooth 
in the tail head. Standard Dandy 
Lad, shown by L. O. Harris and 
Sons, Carrollton, Ky., placed fourth. 
He did not have the length of the 
three top bulls and Rougeou fault- 
ed him for being a little thick 
through the rump. 


Young bulls... 


Henry Uihlein, Lake Placid Club, 
N. Y., won first in a class of 18 
bull calves. Collins Jerseys were 
second and Alfred Bagg and Sons, 
Ont., Can., third. 

In the junior yearling bull class, 
Innes won first and second. The 
first place bull, Fairmount Jester 
went on to win the junior cham- 
pionship. Pioneer Farm was third. 

In the senior yearling division 
nine animals were shown. Innes 
showed the first place bull; Donna 
Mae Hedrick, Peosta, Iowa, was 
second; and third went to Don 
Brewer and Son, Springfield, Ohio. 

Another entry by Innes came 
through to win the 2-year-old bull 
class; with Donna Mae Hedrick 
second and H. Butcher and Sons, 
Princeton, Ont., third. 


Heifer quality deep ... 


Thirty-six heifer calves, a won- 
derful group with a lot of close 
placings, paraded the ring. David 
W. Spahr, Findlay, Ohio, placed 
first with Basil Fernhill Surville. 
Jester Dreamer’s Violet, shown by 
David Armstrong, Curries, Ont., 
was second. In third place was 
Royal Teffia’s Princess, shown by 
Butternut Brook Farm, Litchfield, 
Conn. 

In the junior yearling heifer 
class Martha Sue Collins, Orlando, 
Ind., was the winner with Jester 
Jester Lilly Etta, also named jun- 
jor champion of both the junior 
and senior shows. Fairmount Ra- 
dar Majesign, shown by George H. 
Innes, Woodstock, Ont., was sec- 
ond and in third place was Sleeper 
Dreamer Star, a Hutcheson entry. 


In a very nice class of senior 
yearling heifers, numbering 30, 
Billy and Don Wiley, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., won first and Rankin Broth- 
ers, Cedarcrest Farms, Faunsdale, 
Ala., placed second and third. 

Rankin Brothers placed first in 
the junior get of sire class with 
their get of Basil Jester Advancer, 
while Chester Folck and Sons, 
Springfield, Ohio, won second on 
the get of Golden Etta Star. The 
get of Jester Jester, shown by Col- 
lins was third. 

Rougeou stated that many of 
the 29 two-year-olds could have 
been first place winners. Cedar- 
crest Farms placed first over an 
entry by Bull and Son, the winner 
having excellent dairy character, 
tremendous symmetry and balance 
of udder, with sharpness through- 
out. The cow in second had won- 
derful smoothness, nice blending of 
body and udder, but was a bit stale 
due to advanced stage of lactation. 

In the 3-year-old class, Hutche- 
son placed first with Jester Basil 
Ena Maid, that showed a lot of 
style and balance. Her rear udder 
attachment was higher and wider 
and she had more length and depth 
of body than the cow in second, 
Maraview Sparkling Maiden, shown 
by R. D. Shipman, Shelbyville, Ky., 
that showed extreme dairy char- 
acter. The latter also had an ex- 
cellent floor of udder and a won- 
derful teat placement. In a close 
placing, third place was won by 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Gordon and 
Family on Jester Design Royal 
Pearl. She was a wonderful bodied 
cow, but was faulted on her lack 
of balance between fore and rear 
udder. Pioneer Farm’s Ultimate 
Design placed fourth. She was a 
well balanced cow, but lacked in 
size. 


4-year-old udders outstanding . 


Judge Rougeou called the 4- 
year-olds, “the udder class.” Ac- 
cording to him, these 29 cows had 
the best balanced udders of any 
class he had ever judged. The winner 
was shown by a 16-year-old 4-H 
club girl, Beverly Montgomery, Shel- 
byville, Tenn. Mont’s Tulip Dandy 
won first place, was reserve grand 
champion female, and previously 
was grand champion of the junior 
show. In Chicago, Beverly’s entry 
had been grand champion in both 
the junior and open shows. She 


was the most smoothly put to- 
gether cow in the class. She had 
a world of balance, lots of dairy 
and breed character, body capeci- 
ty, and an excellent mammary sys- 
tem. This cow was sold by Miss 
Montgomery to Chase Jersey Farm, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, in the All- 
American Jersey Sale held on the 
evening of October 20 for $3,000 

Another junior entry, Advancer 
Sleeping Tulip, shown by Mary 
Cutlip, Milan, Tenn., was second. 
She had wonderful body capacity, 
lots of dairy character, and a very 
nice udder. Third place winner 
was Belmont Queen, another Ran- 
kin entry, that had lots of strength 
and size, a large, well-balanced ud- 
der, but lacked the sharpness at 
the top pair. 


Best dairy herd... 


The Marlu Farm Trophy was 
presented to Rankin Brothers for 
the top dairy herd, with Hutche- 
son second; Pioneer Farm third. 

Best three females were owned 
by Hutcheson, with Rankins sec- 
ond, and Bull and Son third. 

First prize get of sire was the 
get of Brampton Jester Basil, owned 
by Hutcheson. Rankins were sec- 
ond on the get of Basil Jester Ad- 
vancer, and George Innes third 
with the get of Brampton Jest 
Beacon. 

J. L. Hutcheson, Jr., received 
the P. W. Harvey Memorial Tro- 
phy, as well as the Dorbrook Farm 
Trophy for the best produce of 
dam on the produce of Ena De- 
sign Maid Ena. C. L. Collins, Jr., 
Sylacauga, Ala. was second and 
Yearwood Farms, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., third. 


Ohio has top state herd .. . 


For the seventh consecutive 
year, Ohio placed first in the state 
herd class. Eleven herds were 
shown and the judge deliberated 
for 40 minutes before making his 
choice. The herd from Ontario, 
Can., was second, followed by In- 
diana, Connecticut, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Maryland, Iowa, 
New York, and Oregon, in that 
order. 


Honored gvests . . . 


Three cows were honored guests 
at banquets held during the Show. 
Golden Jersey Star, owned by 
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Chester Folck and Sons, received 
a warm round of applause at the 
Youth Banquet on Saturday night. 
Valiant Jester Jane, owned by 
Spahr Jersey Farm, made her ap- 
pearance at the All-American Ban- 
quet on Sunday night and Master 
Aim Sleeper Dora, owned by Sun- 
beam Farms, Cherryville, N. C., 
was honored at the pre-sale din- 
ner on Monday evening. 


Herdsmanship .. . 


Mr. and Mrs. George Wood, Mil- 
ford Center, Ohio, won first prize 
in herdsmanship for keeping their 
exhibits neat and trim throughout 
the entire show. A close second 
was the Kentucky exhibit under 
the care of Lonny Mullens. Clar- 
ence Akron, Heaven Hill Farm, 
was third 

Best Showmanship Trophy was 
awarded Claire Folck, Springfield, 
Ohio, for his tremendous ability 
to show the best in every animal 


All-American Sale . 


More than 1,000 Jersey breed- 
ers were on hand at the opening 
of the All-American Jersey Sale 
Forty-five cows, heifers, and bulls 
were sold with an all-time high 
average of $2,399. The previous 
high was in 1946, when 48 head 
sold for an average of $2,379. 

The highest price paid in the 
sale was $21,000, by Curtiss Im- 
proved Stud Service, Cary, IIl., for 
a 6-year-old bull, Marlu Comman- 
do Pattern. Breeder and owner 





To be trusted is a greater 
compliment than to be loved. 
—George MacDonald. 











was Marlu Farm, Lincroft, N. J. 
This was the highest selling Amer- 
ican-bred Jersey bull to be sold 
at a public auction. 

The top selling female, Noble- 
man Noble Nancy, consigned by 
the School of the Ozarks, Point 
Lookout, Mo., sold for $9,000. She 
was purchased by J. L. Hutcheson, 
Jr., Georgia 

Henry Uihlein, Heaven Hill Farm, 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y., paid 
$8,500 for the second highest sell- 
ing female, Brampton Garoth Car- 
om, consigned by B. H. Bull and 
Son of Canada 

A commission of 33% per cent 
was collected from the selling price 
of each animal for help in financ- 
ig future All-American Jersey 
Shows. 

Merlin Woodruff, Urbana, Ohio, 
was the auctioneer and Chester 
Folck, Ohio, the manager, who with 
others assisting, donated their 
services THE END 





Andrew Borland dies 


The man who was for 30 years 
head of the dairy science depart- 
ment at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity died October 12 at his 
home, in State College, Penn. On 
the day of his passing, Andrew 
Borland, his wife and others of the 
family were gathered for an ob- 
servance of the Borland’s 48th 
wedding anniversary. 

Prior to his joining the Pennsyl- 
vania dairy staff, Professor Bor- 
land was head of the animal] and 
dairy husbandry departments at 
the University of Vermont from 
1911 through 1915. He served as 
president of the American Dairy 
Science Association (1922-24), the 
Pennsylvania Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion (1925-27), and in 1928 attend- 
ed the World's Dairy Congress in 
London, England, as U.S, delegate. 

He was 80 years old at the time 
of his death, 
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Stubborn mastitis cases 





respond to 





Soxi 


U.S. Pat. HO. 2728704 


pent 








Soxipent is more than just another mastitis 
remedy. This smooth, micronized emulsion 
spreads quickly throughout the quarter to 
destroy mastitis-causing bacteria, without 
harming delicate udder tissues. Soxipent con- 
tains 2 selected antibiotics and 2 sulfas, plus 
cobalt, in an exclusive, patented formula which 
clearly sets it apart from standard mastitis 
preparations. 

This unrivalled formulation is highly effec- 
tive against all organisms usually associated 
with mastitis ... not only stops reproduction 
and growth of these bacteria, but actually kills 
them. Produces a maximum chance of recovery, 
even in serious cases. You can use Soxipent in 









/t always pays to 
consult your 


veterinarian 


he knows best 
—what's best 


Bleelele <ere 





healthy quarters, too, to prevent the spread 


of infection. 


At the first sign of mastitis in your herd, 
consult your veterinarian. Get Soxipent in con- 
venient tubes—a dozen in the handy new, 
flip-top box—or in disposable syringes. Dis- 
pensed only by veterinarians. 























For effective herd control of 
mastitis, prevent the spread 
of infection by regular use of 
Nolvasan, the powerful sanitizing 
compound, as an udder wash 
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Why not feed more dairy products? 


IARMERS are sometimes in- 

K consistent in their efforts to 

keep down costs of produc- 

tion. The practices followed in rais- 
ing calves are good examples. 

The natural and the best food 
for young calves is milk. Since the 
dairyman gets most of his income 
rom milk sales, he has looked for 
ways to cut down on the milk fed. 

In the days when butterfat was 
the chief product marketed, it was in 
easy to raise good calves without 
hurting the cream checks, After 


over 


shape. 
With 


feeding a small 


the shift to 
markets, the dairyman had to ad- 
just his calf feeding methods. Pro- 
fessor Savage at Cornell University 
pioneered in developing the limited 
milk-calf starter plan which is now 
His formula set 
the pattern for most of the com- 
mercial starters. 


common use. 


amount of whole 
milk while the calf was learning to 
eat grain, the skim milk could take 
and finish 


the job 


whole 


Even the purebred breeders sel- 
dom use what could be called a 
heavy milk feeding program. Prop- 
erly used, the calf starter plan 
produces good, growthy calves for 
which no herdsman needs apologize. 

The economy urge is further 
shrinking the calf’s share of the 
milk supply. In many individual 
cases, the dairyman has overdone 
the skimping at the expense of the 
calves, which is poor economy. 

In his pursuit of economy, he may 
have overlooked some top bets, The 


in fine 


milk 





Wondering 
whether to 
build or 
remodel? 









































EXAMPLE: Morris Dagnen of Montesano, 
Washington, formerly milked 25 cows in a 
stanchion-type barn that was cramped and 
efficic With young Scotty Dagnen growing to 
dairyman, he decided more volume was 
required. He called on Heston Weyrich, (center) 
County Agent, and H. E. Wichers, (right) 
Agricultural Extension Specialist, for planning help 
Silos were retained, and the old barn was remodeled 
for feeding and hay storage. New structures were 
locatc J as shown Now 50-65 cows are handled 
without any increase in his working time 
Many farmers are finding a hidden bonus in their 
wood farm buildings—- VERSATILITY. For new 
farm buildings that can easily be adapted to future 
new procedures, choose lumber— WEST COAST 
1. UMBER — Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, 
Western red cedar and Sitka spruce. These versatile 
species are handled by lumber dealers everywhere 
Use coupon or write to: West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, 1410 S. W. 
Morrison Street, Portland 5, Oregon. 


MANVRE RAMPF 


The adoption of new methods for feeding and handling 
livestock often demands reorganization of a farmstead. 
Sometimes new buildings are required. In other cases 
existing buildings may be converted to new uses. 

In either case your best bet is to see your County 
Agricultural Agent first. With his help, and through con- 
sultation with State Agricultural Extension Specialists, 
you will gain the most in farmstead efficiency with the 


least cost. 


SEND FOR FREE BUILDING INSTRUCTIONS—With these complete directions, 


onyone con er 


ect well-built general purpose buildings. These structures were 


designed by agricultural engineers in four clear-spon widths: 24 feet, 30 feet, 


36 feet, 40 feet and any length desired. 


Address 


State 


WEST COAST 
LUMBER 


West Coast Hemiock 
Western Red Cedar 


Dougias Fir « 
Sitka Spruce -« 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

1410 S. W. Merrison, Portiand 5, Oregon 

Please send me your free Utility Farm Building Construc- 
tion Sheets for the following widths: 


24 ft. 30 ft. ] 36 ft. [] 40 ft, 


Nome 











| per cent of lactose, 
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FEEDING 


by N.N. Allen 


fresh cow produces the best calf 
feed known in the colostrum or 
first milk. 

With its large amounts of vita- 
min A and of protective antibody 
substances, it is almost a necessity 
for the newborn calf, and it is just 
as good for the older ones. The calf 
usually will take less than a fourth 
of the colostrum produced during 
the three or four days that it can- 
not be sold. This means that by 
taking proper care of it, the calf 
can get this super-milk for almost 
two weeks. 

Yet a great deal of colostrum is 
wasted. If properly handled it may 
be kept refrigerated for several! 
days. By freezing it may be kept in- 
definitely without losing its value. 

Bulk tanks have left many dairy- 
men without good refrigeration for 
colostrum, but the saving would 
soon pay for an old model refriger- 
ator or freezer to do the job. 

With the passing of the farm 
cream separator, many dairymen 


| seem to have forgotten the feeding 
| value of skim milk for calves. We 


can still raise calves by the skim 
milk method, using dried skim or 
dried buttermilk, remixed with wa- 
ter before feeding. 

A pound of the dry skim stirred 
up in nine pounds (nine pints) wa- 
ter gives a skim milk of about the 
same composition as the fresh skim, 
and it can be fed in the same way 

Dried buttermilk may be mixed in 
the same proportions. 

In feeding value, 


dried skim 


| contains over 30 per cent protein, 


about 1 per cent fat, and over 50 
the sugar of 
milk which is a particularly good 
form of carbohydrate for young 
calves. It dissolves more slowly 
than ordinary sugars, which is an 
advantage and it is almost entirely 
digestible. The dried skim also is a 
very good source of calcium and 
phosphorus for building bones. 

Dried buttermilk is fully equal 
in feeding value to dried skim and 
ordinarily sells at a lower price. It 
may be mixed and fed the same 

A start with a couple of weeks on 
colostrum is especially good for the 
skim milk calf, since skim milk is 
low in vitamin A, which is very 
abundant in colostrum. 

This builds up enough vitamin A 
reserve in the calf to carry it 
through until it can get plenty from 
good forages. If we are willing to 
go to a little more trouble, an even 
better way is to feed part colostrum 
and part skim after the first three 
or four days. 

Some experiments have just been 
reported from the Florida experi- 
ment station with a combination of 
colostrum and remade skim milk. 
After 4 days or colostrum, they got 
a mixture of colostrum and skim 
milk until 21 days old, then skim 
milk until 60 days old. These calves 
averaging 65 pounds at birth, 
gained almost a pound per day to 
average 119 pounds at 60 days. This 
is a good rate of gain. 

A second group got skim milk 
made up in more concentrated form 
by using less water. They gained 
even more rapidly to average 134 
pounds at 60 days. The calves also 
were fed a calf starter and hay. 

A good Holstein cow will produce 
around 70 pounds of colostrum 
above what the calf needs before 
her milk is salable. This will give 
the calf a quart per day for better 
than a month. 

Backed up with a gallon of skim 
milk made up from less than a 
pound of dry skim, we have a calf 
feed that is hard to beat. 
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Does your water 
need softening? 


(Continued from page 1132) 


20,000-grain softener it would have 
capacity enough to soften 1,000 gal- 
lons (20,000 divided by 20) of 20- 
grain water between regenerations. 

(b) By selecting a 60,000-grain 
softener it would have sufficient 
capacity to soften 3,000 gallons (60,- 
000 divided by 20) of 20-grain water 
between regenerations. 

The 20,000-grain softener (a) 
above, would need to be regenerat- 
ed once a week. The 60,000-grain 
softener, (b) above, would need to 
be regenerated every third week. 

When it is necessary to regener- 
ate the softener every week, unless 
one selects a completely automatic 
type of softener, the job may be 
neglected. Generally, it is advisable 
to select a softener with sufficient 
capacity so it will not need to be 
regenerated oftener than once ev- 
ery three or four weeks. 

It is good practice to backwash 
a water softener from time to time. 
Backwashing is the process of run- 
ning water through the softener in 
the opposite direction that the wa- 
ter runs through during normal use. 

jackwashing is usually done at 
the same time the softener is regen- 
erated. It, however, is done before 
the salt or salt brine is added to the 
zeolite tank. 

Backwashing a softener accomp- 
lishes two purposes: 

1. It breaks up any water chan- 
nels that may have formed through 
the zeolite. 

2. It washes out any iron that the 
zeolite filtered out of the water 
during the normal softening process. 

Follow the manufacturer's direc- 
tions as to the frequency and the 
method to follow when backwash- 
ing your softener 

Remember, the first step in se- 
lecting a water softener is to have 
a water sample analyzed. Most 
manufacturers of water softeners 
will test a sample of water without 
charge. Based on the water analy- 
sis, the manufacturer will recom- 
mend a softener with the kind of 
zeolite which will do the best job 

THE END 





Canada’s milk flow up 


Milk production in Canada dur- 
ing the first half of 1958 amounted 
to 8.5 billion pounds, up 7 per cent 
over production in the first half 
of 1957. Increased output was due 
almost entirely to higher produc- 
tion per cow 

Stocks of all major dairy prod- 
ucts on September 1, 1958, were 
noticeably higher than on this date 


a year earlier. At 101 million 
pounds, creamery butter stocks 
were up 21 per cent, Cheddar 


cheese up 3 per cent, and nonfat 
dry milk up 170 per cent. 

Because of government purchases 
for price support purposes, the 
heavy volume of stocks has had 
little effect on market prices. How- 
ever, with a higher support price 
on butter, the retail price spread 
between butter and oleomargarine 
is now about 40 cents per pound. 
Butter consumption for the first 
eight months was off 4 per cent 
from last year; consumption of 
margarine was up about 9 per cent. 


The annual number of accidental 
deaths on farms is running nearly 
3,000 less today than in 1950, the 
number of injuries about 300,000 
less, the National Safety Council 
says. Why? Better public infor- 
mation and increased safety con- 
sciousness by farm residents. 








Mechanize 
cheese-making 


A new way of making Cheddar 
or American cheese (a _ process 
which promises a_ better-tasting 
product) was unveiled October 9 in 
a Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
plant in Adams, New York. 

The completely mechanized 
process (a far cry from present-day 
backbreaking methods of shoveling 
curds out of a row of big vats) was 
seen for the first time by 200 dairy 
manufacturers and college scien- 
tists attending a Cornell Univer- 
sity cheese conference. 

The method, called Ched-O-Ma- 
tic, was developed by the late WwW. W 
McCadam of the McCadam Cheese 
Co., Heuvelton, N. Y., and Henry 


Leber, a Dairymen’s League scien- 
tist. 

Technical assistance was pro- 
vided by dairy industry Professor 
Frank V. Kosikowsky of the State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. 

The new process, the inventors 
say, cuts cheese-making from five 
to four hours and fabricates blocks 
at the rate of 2,000 pounds an hour. 

Virtually all hand labor, they 
say, is replaced by machine. This 
they believe means less floor space 
in a factory and better sanitary 
control. 

Also, the scientists claim the new 
method prevents certain off-flavors 
that may develop in the cheese. 

Professor Kosikowski thinks the 
new manufacturing process is a 
forerunner to the day when much 
of the cheese manufacturing will 
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be an electronic, push-button affai1 

In general, here’s how the pro- 
cess works: First, the milk is set 
with rennet in a vat and a curd 
is formed. After cutting and cook- 
ing, the curds shoot through a pipe 
to a mobile strainer where the 
whey (liquid part of the curd) is 
discarded. 

The curds continue on to a big 
hydraulic press where one large 
block is formed. Then a guillotine- 
like knife cuts it into slabs. These 
go through a_ milling machine 
where they are cut up into small 
cubes and sprayed with water and 
a salt solution in a _ continuous 
movement, 

The salted cubes are then 
dropped into molds, reforming to a 
desired shape, finally pressed and 
sent to a ripening room. 








New coarse 


Feeds and Concentrates apply newly 
published research findings to make 
these feeds more efficient by increasing 
energy content and improving digest- 
ibility. Moderate formulation changes 
critical nature of 


more 


reflect the 
modern feeding requirements and re- 
cent trends in feeders’ preference. Plan 
to call on your Wirthmore dealer and 
ask him about these improved dairy 


feeds. 


Wirthmore 
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@ PALATABILITY 


@ TEXTURE AND 
APPEARANCE 


@ PERFORMANCE 
™ BULK UNIFORMITY 











WIRTHMORE FEEDS INC. Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


Mills at: Olean, N. Y. e Toledo, Ohio e Brattleboro, Vt. « St. Albans, Vt. 
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Heifers today---cows tomorrow 


iContinuved from page 1133) 
harmless to the catt! 
Malathion ar 
used ‘cording manufa 


i lindane also 


now approved 
ind Co- 


(62). 


of paper against the muzzle, after 


wiping it dry and smudging with 
ink, gives a lifetime identification. 
Like fingerprints, the nose pattern 
never changes. No two animals 
1ave the same one 

These methods are good for posi- 
tive identification in case an animal 
strays or is stolen, but we also 
need some marking by which we 
can readily recognize the heifer 
Ear tags are hard to read, Neck 
straps or chains with metal or 
plastic tags with numbers 
enough to be read from some dis- 
tance, and visible from both sides, 


large 


are best. Then if a heifer is in heat 
or needs attention for any other 
reason, it is easy to identify her. 
The strap or chain also comes in 
handy if we want to catch her. But 
neck straps may get lost, so we still 
need the other identification 

Too often, dairymen think such 
things as these are 
purebred breeder. It is true that he 
must have his animals identified, 
but the grade breeder certainly 
should, It is pretty hard to do a 
good job of breeding and selection 
know the pe ii rree of 

Grades do have pedi- 
the same as purebreds 


unless we 
each animal 
grees, just 
The heifers should be vaccinated 
with Strain 19 vaccine for brucel- 
losis at the age of 4 to 8 months. It 


is a good idea to mark down the 


only for the 





How to be sure your 
pipeline milking system won’t ever grow old! 


You save money from the instant 
your pipeline milker is installed 

But the biggest savings are over 
the long run — especially when you 
have a pipeline that can take rough 
treatment day in and day out, with- 
out ever growing old and inefficient. 

For this durability, ask your dealer 
for a Pyrex pipeline. Here’s why: 

You could wash and sterilize a 
Pyrex milk line fifty times a day 
for fifty years—yet it would never 
pit, rust, or lose its youthful luster 
and crystal-clear transparency. And 
you can take a section of Pyrex Pipe 
and drive nails with it, if you've a 
mind to. It’s that durable. 2% times 
as strong as ordinary glass! 

Durability like this is just one rea- 
son why thousands of American 
dairymen already have PyREx pipe- 
lines in their barns. 

Here are other advantages—given 
only by Pyrex Pipe: 
Complete visual control—You can 
watch the flowing milk or Washing 
solution, and assure yourself that 
everything is going smoothly.—. or 
spot trouble the instant it appears. 


Easiest to clean — Pyrex Pipe is 
“smooth as glass” —because it is glass. 
No irregularities to trap bacteria or 
milkstone, as often found in other 
kinds of pipe. 
Send for the booklet, “Know These 
Facts About Pyrex Pipe.” Simply 
de write your name and 
: =§. address on the mar- 
gin of this page, tear 
it out and mail to: 
Dairy Pipe Depart- 
“2 ment, Corning Glass 
_— Works, Corning, New 
' York, or call your 
local dealer representing: 
Delaval Separator Co., Farmer Feeder Co. 
(Chore-Boy Division), Hinman Milking Ma- 
chine Co., J. C. Marlow Milking Machine 
Co., Rite-Way Dairy Farm Equipment Cor- 


poration, Perfection Manvfacturing Corp., 
and Universal Milking Machine Division. 





| MILK PURITY- PROTECTED 


~“« PYREX 








GLASS PIPE | 





“DOUBLE-TOUGH”—Yes, you can drive nails 
with it! Dairymen who are using PYREX 
pipelines report that breakage is no problem. 


“Saves me 
1% hours a day,” 


reports William R. 
Trefry, Eaton Ra- 
pids, Mich., speaking 
of his Pyrex pipeline. 
“Helps me maintain 
low bacteria count 

. makes it easy to 
keep my pipeline 
clean.” 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 27-11 Crystal Street, Corning, New York Ceaieg means casaatch se Glatt 
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dates for this range of age for each 
heifer, and then to select a few 
dates that will catch them all. 

Also, the date at which we want 
to start breeding each heifer should 
be marked on the calendar, and she 
should be bred at the first heat 
after that date. Every time a heifer 
is noticed in heat, the date should 
be marked down, even though she 
is not old enough to breed. This tells 
us when to watch for the next one, 
and once we have her cycles dated, 
there is less danger of missing the 
important one when she is to be 
bred. 

Then, there are the ones which 
will be freshening soon. The due 
date of every animal should be fig- 
ured and marked down. The heifer 
should be brought in with the cows 
at least two weeks before she is due 
This gives her a chance to get used 
to the new surroundings, and she 
is where she can be watched more 
closely. A pocket herdbook or note- 
book with a page for each animal is 
very useful for keeping track of the 
heifers. 

We can sum the whole thing up 
by saying that heifers are easily 
cared for, but just as easily neglect- 
ed. Neglect is costly, for these heif- 
ers are the milking herd of tomor- 
row. THE END 


Storing apples 


The modern homemaker prefers 
to buy apples in a package weigh- 
ing about five pounds. 

She buys the small package be- 
cause she finds economy in more 
complete use of the fruit rather 
than in the purchase price 

It must be recognized that se- 
lect apples are sold at a premium 
price and only top grade fruit can 
be sold in a quantity that permits 
inspection of each apple. It is also 
easily understood that to sack up 
a few apples either in the store or 
in an orchard packing shed costs 
as much or more per bushel] than 
placing them in a box or basket for 
unit sale. 

The home of today has little or 
no proper storage space for apples 
The refrigerator is ideal but space 
eliminates its use for more than a 
peck of apples. 

Few consumers understand or 
tolerate the wrinkled apple. Prime 
cause for the wrinkling is loss of 
moisture. Few substances in na- 
ture are selfish and an apple readi- 
ly shares its water content with 
the atmosphere around it. 

The refrigerator is cool by de- 
sign and its atmosphere is satu- 
rated with moisture as evidenced 
by frost deposits. If a storage 
place is kept cool, it is easier 
to saturate the air with moisture 
and there is less loss by materials 
stored. 

Apples can be stored at tempera- 
tures very close to freezing. Even if 
the temperature is not in the low 
30’s, they can be kept if a high 
moisture level is maintained. 

Golden Delicious have been kept 
in a closed metal drum well into 
March because the ratio of apples 
to atmosphere was high and once 
the moisture balance was achieved 
it was not disturbed. 

To store apples in the home, use 
a tight container; select sound ap- 
ples and fill the container. The use 
of a common brick soaked in wa- 
ter and placed in the bottom of 
the container will increase the 
moisture content of the air to be 
confined. 

Checks for quality should be 
made frequently. Varieties and har- 
vesting conditions may make a dif- 
ference in keeping qualities. 

Once open for use, keep the 
process in motion. The best apple 
is the one that is eaten, not the 
apple that must be thrown away. 

—ALLAN VOSBURG 
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Heat by wire instead of fire 


Electrical heating is coming fast. By 1960, over 
a million homes may be heated by electricity. 


by D. J. Cooper 


OU and many of your friends 
and neighbors, regardless of 
whether you build a new 


home or are remaining in your 
present home, will most likely be 
enjoying the many advantages of 
electric heating sooner than you 
might have thought 

There were well over 300,000 
homes in the United States totally 
electrically heated at the end of 
1957, which represents an estimat- 
ed gain of about 24 per cent in that 
year. This figure does not include 
many more homes which use elec- 
tric heating for rooms which have 
been added to the house. Predic- 
tions are that the number of homes 
in the United States heated totally 
by electricity should increase to 
more than one million in 1960. 


Moving north... 


Installations are by no means 
limited to the South. Surprisingly 
enough, the colder Midwest (Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Michigan), showed the largest 
percentage gain (57 per cent) in 
1957. It is expected that there may 
be more electrically-heated homes 
in the Midwest in 1965 than in the 
entire United States now. 

The “key” to the growth of elec- 
tric home heating is the public, and 


electric home heating is enjoying | 


public acceptance and demand. 
Unfortunately, there has been a 
lack of information, and too much 
misinformation, confusion, and mis- 
understanding about the subject. It 
has been said that “people will get 
electric heating in their homes as 
rapidly as their delusions of pro- 
hibitive operating cost have been 
dispelled and when they are fa- 
miliar with the true facts of elec- 
tric home heating.” These facts 
generally can best be obtained from 
your local electric utility company 


and from a reputable vendor who | 


sells quality electric heating equip- 
ment and knows what it will do. 


Reduce rates ... 


Many electric utility companies 
have special lower electric rates 
available to customers who heat 


their homes electrically. They also | 


have “budget billing’ plans which 
permit the customer to spread his 
heating costs over the year. This 
enables him to pay his heating bills 
in smaller, easier, monthly pay- 
ments with his regular electric bill. 

When all factors and all real 
costs are taken into consideration 
and when the electrically-heated 
home is insulated in accordance 
with the National Electrical Manu- 
facturer’s Association recommenda- 
tions, the cost of electric heating is 
generally comparable with com- 
petitive fuels. 

Electric home heating has a real 
potential because it appeals to the 
practical, satisfactory use in to- 
day’s modern home. . Electric heat- 
ing is comfortable, safe, clean, con- 
venient, noiseless, automatic, 
healthful, flexible, efficient, and 
economically practical. It also in- 








cludes features and advantages | 


that most other types of heating 


systems, using competitive fuels, do | 


The author is a supervisor of the 
Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 





ELECTRICALLY-HEATED HOME in Indiana was heated for $265 in 1957 








not have to offer for home heating. The Lawrence Ames farm home what larger than the average-size. 

It is apparent that electric heat- located in central Indiana, was This house is heated principally 
ing is being satisfactorily installed heated last year at a cost of about by resistance heating wires imbed- 
and used in an _ ever-increasing $265. This averaged approximately ded in the ceilings and is a radiant 
number of older homes. This is par- 16 cents per square foot. The home type electric heating installation. 
ticularly true in the rural areas consists of 1,700 square feet of ac- This is an all-electric home and 
and in farm homes tual living space which is some- there are four in the family 
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“It's A Pleasure To Drive A Well-Balanced Truck Tank!” 


“Kari-Kool was my choice after a visit to the Dairy Equipment Co 
factory where I saw the Kari-Kool assembly line and watched 
skilled craftsmen assemble the tanks from start to finish. Kari-Kool is 
the best-built tank I have ever seen. I like my Kari-Kool very much. 
It is a pleasure to drive a well balanced truck tank on my route.” 


Writes FLOYD CLARY, Crown City, Ohio 


“My Choice Will Always Be KARI-KOOL!” 


“I am very happy with my Kari-Kool truck tank. After a visit to 
the Kari-Kool factory I knew the story told by the representative 
was the real thing. Backed by engineering experience and skilled 
workmanship Kari-Kool is the finest tank on the road today. It is 
easy to clean both inside and outside. The back compartment with 
its sanitary design is cleaned with very little effort. It is a beautiful 
tank, well-balanced, with superior workmanship. My choice will 
always be Kari-Kool.” 

Writes FRANK HERRELL, Pedro, Ohio 


“I'm Proud | Bought A KARI-KOOL!” 


“After looking over other makes of truck tanks | bought a Kari-Kool 
because I liked it best. And after using my Kari-Kool I like it better 
than ever. Its low design and easy handling on the road make me 


proud I bought a Kari-Kool.” 
Writes HENRY LAMBERT, Vinton, Ohio 


of milk coolers for the dairy farm. 


Be sure to look at Kari-Kool before you buy 
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Built and backed by the world’s largest manufacturer 


®@ DARI-KOOL BULK MILK COOLERS ® DARI-KOOL CAN COOLERS 








¥ 
Here are three proud Kari-Kool owners. They are left to 
right, Floyd Clary, Crown City, Ohio; Frank Herrell, Pedro 
Ohio ond Henry Lambert, Vinton, Ohio 
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@ All 3 compartments are stainless steel, inside and out — with 
large radius corners and pitched floors for easy cleaning and fast 
draining. All equipment is mounted off the floor 


® Non-sagging, stainless-steel doors 


®@ Doors are sealed weather-tight, with one-piece, snap-on, re- 
movable rubber gaskets 

@ Heavy-duty, chrome-plated, solid-brass refrigerator-type door 
hardware. 

® Stainless steel sample box is mounted in a separate comport- 
ment. The sample box is not exposed to heat and dust when load- 


ing and unloading milk 


® Kari-Kool meets all 3A Standards 








YOUR INVESTMENT IN RESEARCH 


A BRIGHT and promising aspect of the cur- 
rent dairy picture is reflected in Dan Jacob- 
article appearing on page 1127 of this 
issue. We commend it to your careful reading. 
While we can take considerable comfort from 
the encouraging report, we should not assume 
that our present research efforts are entirely 
adequate. Evidence is to the contrary. Agri- 
culture still lags in its research effort. 

A distinguished dairyman and president of 
the University of Idaho, Dr. D. R. Theophilus, 
told Arizona dairymen recently: 

“Research is big business. According to the 
surveys conducted by the National Science 
Foundation, expenditures for research and de- 
velopment in the United States amounted to $9 
billion in 1956. Industrial research expenditures 
were $350 million in 1940, $3.7 billion in 1953, 
$6.5 billion in 1956, and it is estimated they 
will be $10 billion in 1961. Why this phenom- 
enal increase? Because it pays. 

“Available data indicate that industries that 
are heavily dependent on modern technology 
must spend more of their incomes on research 
and development. The compelling reason for 
these industries to spend heavily on research 
is the problem of technological obsolescence. 

“An excellent example of this situation is 
the drug industry. The constant increasing 
pressure and demand for new and better drugs 
and antibiotics results in competition that fur- 
nishes a potent stimulus to research. Accord- 
ingly, the drug industry invests 4.9 per cent 
of its gross sales in research, while all manu- 
facturing industries invest about 3 per cent. 

“Agriculture, however, invests only about '% 
of 1 per cent of all farm sales in research.” 

It is apparent we have made but a good start 
in dairy research. The caverns of the dairy un- 
known are still long and dark. Only research 
can throw light on the treasures they hold. 
Our agricultural experiment stations, American 
Dairy Association, National Dairy Council, and 
private industry research need all the encour- 
agement plus the moral and financial support 
that dairy farmers can give them. 
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ONE CUSTOMER LOST 


HIRTY years ago a friend of ours was grow- 

ing up on a midwestern farm. Today, he is 
a successful businessman in Chicago. He told 
us recently that he drinks no milk and seldom 
eats any dairy products. 

The reason? He can’t erase from his mind 
the memory of how milk was produced on his 
own farm as well as on his neighbors’ farms 
when he was a boy. 

We wonder how many others there are ‘ike 
this man. How many customers have been lost 
because of an unsavory picture of how milk 
has been produced, handled, and marketed? 
Judging from letters received recently from 
dairymen and their wives, these impressions 
are still being made. Some of the letters des- 
cribe conditions so revolting they cannot be 
printed. 

Undoubtedly there still are some farms of 
this type in spite of the fact that we have made 


great progress in improving the quality of 


dairy products over the past several years. 
This impact on consumption, however, is but 
one more reason why efforts to improve qual- 
ity and the surroundings under which milk is 
produced and marketed be ever-improving. 
In this connection, we traveled through a 


dairy farming region recently where a long- 
time campaign had been put on to beautify 
farmsteads. The result was amazing. Anyone 
visiting or seeing these farms would gain a 
high opinion of the dairy industry and of the 
products it markets. This is positive selling. 
This is public relations in its finest form. In 
addition, there is the bonus of an excellent en- 
vironment for good dairy farm living. 


LARGE HERDS DROPPING OUT, TOO 


ETWEEN 1950 and 1957 Connecticut dairy 

farmers dropped out of farming at a rapid 
rate. In that period, 45 per cent of the dairy- 
men quit milking cows. 

The average herd size in the New England 
state is 29 cows. Of the farms which dropped 
out of business in 1957 there were 22 per cent 
with herds larger than the average. Of all 
farms foiding up, the average herd size was 
about 24 cows. 

This evidence, compiled by Marvin Kottke, 
Connecticut agricultural economist, is contrary 
to what many people have assumed. We have 
been led to believe that the squeeze was on the 
small herd. Undoubtedly this has been true. 
Obviously, however, many large herds have felt 
the pinch, too, and have been dispersed because 
of inadequate incomes or for other reasons. 

In any event, it appears that it is inaccurate 
or misleading to generalize on the impact of 
the cost-price squeeze. The effect is largely a 
matter of degree with few, indeed, escaping 
the pinch imposed by lower prices and higher 
costs. 


OUT-OF-POCKET COSTS 


DURING the past 30 years the economics of 

dairy farming has changed considerably. 
Today’s dairyman is much more quickly af- 
fected by changes in costs and price than was 
his father three decades ago. 

Speaking to the annual meeting of Dairy- 
men’s League in Syracuse, N. Y., last month, 
president Stanley Benham pointed out that a 
farmer’s expenses in the late 1920’s were ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of his gross income 
which left the other 50 per cent for labor in- 
come and to cover the interest on investment. 
If a farmer’s costs rose 5 per cent, it only re- 
duced his net income about 10 per cent. 

On present-day, large-scale mechanized 
farms, however, the yearly out-of-pocket 
costs, even in comparatively good times, are 
likely to equal 85 per cent of the gross income, 
according to Benham. This leaves only 15 per 
cent for interest on investment and labor re- 
turn to the operator. 

Benham concedes that the 15 per cent today 
may represent a relatively good income be- 
cause of larger herds and probably leaves the 
dairy farmer in a better position than 50 per 
cent three decades earlier. But Benham points 
out if the present-day operator allows his costs 
to go up 5 per cent, he reduces his net income 
by 28% per cent. Let them go up 10 per cent, 
and he is in bad shape. Likewise, a 5 or 10 
per cent drop in the market price of a farmer’s 
product has the same effect. 

All this points out the more vulnerable posi- 
tion of the dairyman today with a large, well- 
mechanized farm. Relatively speaking, he bene- 
fits more or is hurt more by shifts in costs 
and prices received for his product. 
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FARM BUREAU ON DAIRY 


THE American Farm Bureau Federation 

board has recommended that a statement 
be prepared on a new approach to dairy price 
supports that would include suggestions for: 
(1) Tying support prices to actual market av- 
erage prices during recent periods, and (2) ac- 
celerating the long-term trend toward higher 
sanitary quality standards for manufacturing 
milk and farm-separated cream. 

The statement will be submitted to the 
states for study and consideration. Action may 
be expected at the federation’s convention in 
December. 

In our September 10 issue, we pointed out 
that were 90-per-cent-of-average-market-price- 
during-the-previous-three-years used as a cri- 
terion for price supports for manufacturing 
milk, the price support level could drop an av- 
erage of about 14 cents per hundredweight per 
year for the next five years. In 1959 the price 
support drop (assuming the average price for 
manufacturing milk in 1956 and 1957 at $3.25 
and in 1958 at $3.06) would be 19 cents. In the 
following four years the price could drop suc- 
cessively by 12 cents, 15 cents, 13 cents, and 
12 cents. Actually, it is unlikely that the price 
would drop the full 71 cents per hundred- 
weight. It might level out in the area of $2.60 
to $2.65. 

If the Farm Bureau should recommend this 
type of a program and should base its price on 
the average price of all-milk-sold-wholesale 
rather than the average price of manufactur- 
ing milk during the past three years, then, of 
course, the predicted drop would not take 
place as rapidly. The price of Grade A milk 
would be used in figuring the average, which 
could materially improve the support level. 

Whether one approach or the other is taken, 
however, we consider this approach unwise and 
particularly harmfui in all states not protect- 
ed by state milk control or other artificial 
means of maintaining price. 

The second proposal to be considered by the 
Farm Bureau is one which has had a great deal 
of attention during recent months. Actually, 
“accelerating the long-term trend toward high- 
er sanitary quality standards” is nothing more 
than a means of production control through 
restricting the marketing of manufacturing 
milk and farm separated cream. 

It is regrettable, in all of the discussion 
which has taken place thus far, that no one 
has come up with a specific proposal. Perhaps 
Farm Bureau will do so. If it does, dairymen 
will be better able to judge the desirability of 
this approach to balancing supply and demand. 
It may be that higher quality standards will 
be miore acceptable than two-price, domestic 
parity, or direct payment approaches which 
have been discussed in the past. 





In 1910, W. D. Hoard said: 


Of all men on earth the farmer can least 
afford to pamper himself with the notion that 
he does not need education and a constant 
stirring up of mind and thought to his duty 
to all the forces that surround him. Intelli- 
gent farmers do not curse and impoverish 
their state with “runout” farms. Of what 
avail is it to our beloved country, that we 
build up villages and cities, while we waste and 
destroy the fertility of the country on which 
all must feed? 
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Questions from Our Readers 





LP gas 


We would like some information 
on LP gas. 

Can you tell us how many cubic 
feet in one gallon and also how 


many pounds does one gallon 
weigh? 
Illinois W. E. M. 


There are 36 cubic feet of vapor 
in a gallon of propane gas and 8.5 
cubic feet in one pound. 

A gallon of propane weighs 4.24 
pounds, 


Test oil 


A few of us farmers would like 
to have some oil analyzed to find 
out which oil is our best buy. Every 
company has the best you know. 

Can you tell us where we could 
have this work done and do you 
think it would be worthwhile? 


North Dakota R. E, F. 


There are commercial labora- 
tories in many of the larger cities 
where you could have this kind of 
work done. However, I doubt that 
having different oils analyzed 
would be of much value to you and 
question its being worth the cost 
involved. 

Oils are labeled according to the 
use for which they are intended by 
the manufacturer. The American 
Petroleum Institute has set up a 
method of classifying oils which is 
followed by most manufacturers. 

There are three classes for spark 
ignition engines: ML—light serv- 
ice; MM — medium service; MS — 
severe service, There are two 
classes for diesel engines: DG—die- 
sel general service, and DS—diesel 
severe service. 

Some oils may be labeled MS- 
DG, indicating that they can be 
used for spark ignition engine serv- 
ice under severe conditions and 
also for diesel engines in general 
service. 

There are certain standards that 
oils must meet to belong to a cer- 
tain service classification, Manu- 
facturers of internal combustion 
engines usually specify the classi- 
fication of oil to be used in them. 

If you purchase oil from a reli- 
able manufacturer, of the service 
classification necessary for the 
operating conditions under which 
you use it, you should be assured 
of quality oil. 


How strong to build 


We are building a double crib 
and granary with a driveway 11 
feet, 4 inches wide. We want to 
put a bin over the driveway 8 or 9 
feet deep. We have 2x12 white oak 
for joists under the bin. 

Will it be strong enough if we 
space the joists every two feet or 
should we use two of them every 
two feet? 

Minnesota oO. W. V. 


Use two 2x12’s every two feet. 
At this spacing the joists will be 
loaded to the maximum when the 
bin is filled full of shelled corn. 


Are doors needed? 


We are building a pole-type loose- 
housing shed and plan to leave the 
south side open most of the time. 
We also are considering putting 
doors so we can close part of it 
cold weather. Do you think t 


ars 


doors are necessary? They will add 
quite a bit to the expense. 
Illinois W. BR. H. 


If you attempt to close up the 
loose-housing shed in cold weather 
with the idea in mind of making it 
warmer, you will undoubtedly be 
faced with a moisture problem. 

Doors to close part of the open- 
ing are of little value. In fact they 
are a nuisance in many instances. 
During the past winter I have been 
in a number of loose-housing sheds 
which had doors as you suggest and 
in each case the owner planned to 
remove them. 

If you are concerned about the 
wind blowing into the building, the 
money required for the doors and 
track might be better spent for a 
board fence set some distance 
away to cut off the wind. 


Define ‘‘ampere” 


We are putting in some new wir- 
ing and the electrician has been 
talking about “amperes.” I've asked 
him to explain the term, which he 
did, but I’m still not sure about it. 
Can you give me a definition? 


New York A, 8. F. 


The term ampere refers to the 
rate of flow of electric current 
through a wire. It can be compared 
to the rate of flow of water through 
a pipe. A wire of a given size can 
carry a given amount of current 
without overheating. To protect the 
wire, use current limiting devices 
such as fuses or circuit breakers. 

For example, a No. 14 wire usu- 
ally used in lighting circuits should 
be fused with a 15-ampere fuse. A 
No, 12 wire used for heavier duty, 
where small heating appliances are 
to be connected, should be fused 
with a 20-ampere fuse. 


Concrete floor dusting 


The concrete floor in our base- 
ment is continually dusting. We 
can sweep it clean and in a short 
time it is all dusty again. Is there 
any preparation I can mix myself 
that will stop this? 

Ohio J. B. D. 


Dusting of concrete floors can 


usually be controlled by treating 
them with boiled linseed oil. Sweep 
the floor clean. It is desirable to go 
over it with a vacuum cleaner. 

Following this apply a coat of 
boiled linseed oil and turpentine 
mixed half and half. After this has 
dried apply a second coat of 
straight boiled linseed oil, Be sure 
to brush the first coat well into 
the concrete. 


Prevent ice from forming 


I have a cattle barn 36x120 feet. 
The concrete foundation extends 
about 34% feet above the floor, I 
like this construction very much 
but in zero weather moisture gath- 
ers on the concrete. When the 
weather warms the ice melts and 
water runs down on the floor. 

Is there any material I can plas- 
ter on the wall that will prevent 
the frost and ice from forming? 

Minnesota H. ©. H. 


There is an insulating material 
on the market called styrofoam 
which can be fastened to the wall 
with an adhesive and then covered 
with a plaster coat. An inch thick- 
ness of this material would likely 
prevent the ice from forming. 

You could also attach 2- x 2-inch 
furring strips to the concrete and 
place a l-inch thick blanket insu- 
lation between them. The insula- 
tion would then need to be covered 
with lumber or some other suitable 
material to give it mechanical pro- 
tection. 


How much light? 


How much light should be pro- 
vided in a_ windowless poultry 
house? Skould the ration be any 
different than in a house having 
windows? 

Indiana A. ©. H. 


The main requirement for light 
is to have enough so the birds can 
see to eat, Forty watts per 200 
square feet is adequate where in- 
candescent bulbs are used. 

Regarding the ration, if you are 
concerned about vitamin D, none 
comes through glass, so whether 
the house had windows or not 
would have no bearing. 

I have been advised by poultry 
experts that all modern rations are 
sufficiently high in vitamin D so 
the matter of sunlight need not be 
considered. 
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“"Course we'll be there for Thanksgiving! Never have to ask; it’s always 


Ed’s idea!” 
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Will salt harm 
septic tank? 


Where the hardness of water is 
such that a softener is necessary, 
will the salt used to regenerate 
the softener have any adverse ef- 
fect on the septic tank? Is it ad- 
visable to construct a separate 
tank into which the salt brine can 
be flushed? What happens to the 
salt when it gets into the septic 
tank? Does it return to a solid? 
Will tank fill up with salt? 

Minnesota L. L. RB. 


If the septic tank has a capacity 
of 500 gallons or over, the salt will 
do no harm, and a separate tank or 
other means of disposing of the 
salt water is not necessary. 

A large part of the salt solution 
will pass through the tank into the 
disposal system. The remainder 
will go out of solution and settle 
to the bottom. However, this will 
make up part of the total sludge 
forming in the tank. When the 
sludge accumulates to a depth of 
about 18 inches, it should be re- 
moved. 


Stop rotting 


The stairway to our basement is 
supported by two wooden posts set 
in the concrete floor a few inches. 
They have been there a long time 
and I wonder if they may be rot- 
ting down in the concrete. How 
can I tell? 


Missouri H, E. H, 


The rotting would likely take 
place at the basement floor line 
rather than down in the concrete. 
If rotting is taking place at this 
point it should be visible. Any evi- 
dence of settling of the stairs 
would, of course, indicate that rot- 
ting is taking place, 

If the posts seem to be reason- 
ably sound, although some decay 
has started, further decay can be 
stopped by applying liberal quanti- 
ties of a wood preservative, such as 
pentachlorophenol, with a brush. 


Added penetration of the pre- 
servative can be had by drilling a 
series of very small holes % inch 
or more into the wood before the 
preservative is applied. 


Depth of drain field 


We are putting in a sewage sys- 
tem and want the toilet, wash tubs 
and basement drain connected to 
the septic tank. In order to do this 
the septic tank will have to be 
about 10 feet in the ground. We 
are in quite heavy soil and will 
have to use a drain field. How 
should it be put in at this depth? 


Pennsylvania Ww. M. 


A drain field will not work satis- 
factocrily at a depth of 10 feet as 
the bacteria which work on the ef- 
fluent discharged into it are pres- 
ent only in the upper few feet of 
the soil. 

In cases such as yours it is com- 
mon practice to run the effluent 
from the septic tank into a sump. 
An automatic pump is then used to 
raise it to a drain field near the 
surface. Trenches for the drain 
field should be dug three feet deep 
and one foot of coarse gravel or 
crushed rock placed in the bottom. 
The drain tile are then laid on the 
coarse material and covered with 
earth. 

There should be about 50 feet of 
tile line per person using the tank 
and the lines should have a fall of 
4 inches per 100 feet. 

All questions were answered by D. W. 


Bates, extension agricultural engineer, 
University of Minnesota. 





_— Here’s a new World of 


IH Chore Power for you! 


Get "close-shave” clean-up with new Tel-A-Depth controlled Fast-Hitch 
blade mounted on a new 3-plow Farmall 340 tractor. Position of the Tel-A- 
Depth lever indicates blade position ... gives you complete, two-way control. 
Six-foot blade swivels right or left... tilts up and down at either end. This 
Fast-Hitch blade is ideal for scraping, grading, leveling, back-filling, ditching, 
and similar jobs. Scarifier attachment loosens very hard-packed materials. 


Clean ovt low sheds and tight corners without hand work. New low- 
profile international 240 Utility, and close-coupled, new McCormick No. 20 
loader make it easy to power-clean loating sheds, small pens and other tight 
spots. You swing into the low-set tractor seat with one easy step. This brand new 
McCormick No. 20 power loader, for 2 and 3-plow IH tractors, lifts 900 Ib 
... dumps fork clean at nearly 8-foot height. 


eo Si caer or 

Gain loading and spreading time with faster transport. Torque 
Amplifier drive gives this new 3-plow Farmall 340 tractor two road speeds— 
11.1 and 16.5 mph! You can start o heavy load like this 140-bushel McCormick 
No. 40 spreader in 5th-TA, and, when the load is rolling, instantly step-up to 
146.5 mph without clutching or shifting gears. This new low-profile Farmall 340 
comes with 2 or 3-point Fast-Hitch. Torque Amplifier is available. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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Pile on a 140-bushel load in a hurry with new McCormick No. 
33-A power loader mounted on a new 6-cylinder Farmall 460 tractor. 
On each pass, you get a big forkful of manure without time and fuel- 
wasting slippage, Feel the easy, one-hand control you get with new 
IH power steering—even at slow speed in soft going. More powerful 
hydraulics, and two-way control of bucket and booms speed power 
loading. McCormick No. 40 pto-driven spreader is pictured. 


NOW, OUTLOAD.. 


with new IH tractors and 


Load a big spreader minutes faster! Power it out of a muddy or 
icy feedlot with ease . . . spread at faster speeds! Short-cut chore 
time with great new Farmall® and International® tractors, new IH 
power loaders, and big-capacity McCormick manure spreaders. 

You just drive in to mount the most popular IH loaders on either 
a Farmall or International tractor. And you’re ready to start load- 
ing in just a few minutes! You’ve got the power and traction to 
pile on heaping forkfuls of manure. You’ve got bigger-capacity, 
faster-acting hydraulics to shorten the loading cycle. You've got 
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|.OUTSPREAD THEM ALL... 


new McCormick equipment 


faster tractor speeds and manure spreaders with trip-saving extra 
capacity. No wonder, you can move more manure in a day—the 
IH way—than ever before in your life. 

And you can keep it up!. Every IH tractor has amazing strength 
for its size. Close-coupled, single-unit design gives IH loaders tre- 
mendous durability. And low-set McCormick spreaders, with steel 

| armored, treated wood boxes, can take slam-bang loading and 
high-speed spreading. The extra stamina of this great IH materials 
| handling team keeps it on the job years longer! 





Save chore time worth hundreds of dollars 
by teaming a fast-working new IH tractor with 
MATCH YOUR new, bigger-capacity McCormick spreaders, 
PAYMENTS TO loaders, and farm trailers. You can choose 
YOUR INCOME! chore power and equipment that exactly fits 
your needs from your IH dealer's great new line. 

See him soon for all the focts! 








SEE YOUR 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER ocaice 








Internationa! Harvester Products pay for themselves in vse — 

Farm Tractors and Equipment Twine Commercial Wheel 

Tractors . . . Motor Trucks Construction Equipment —Gen- 
eral Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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3 SURE WAYS TO 
PREVENT SCOURS 


-CUT CALF MORTALITY 





1. CALF MANNA Research has proved that the earlier calves are on 
dry feed the less chance of costly scours or mortality. First way to help pre- 
vent scours and cut mortality is to feed Albers Calf Manna from the very 
first day. Liver and glandular meal, antibiotics, and high Vitamin A content 
of Calf Manna gives the nutritional insurance calves need to build rugged 
resistance to scours and other calfhood diseases 


2. SUCKLE The high antibiotic content of Albers Suckle fights scours 
when fed following colostrum on the fourth day. Suckle contains the milk 
products, special minerals and protein a calf needs at this age. Suckle dis- 
solves quickly, flows readily through a nipple and curds properly (like colos- 
trum) in the calf’s stomach. 20% of the nation’s calves die in the first 3 
months—Calf Manna-Suckle fed calves live to give long profitable production. 


3. ALBERS PLASTIC 
SUCKLE BOTTLE 


The Calf Manna-Suckle program 
makes calf feeding a pleasure. 
Albers Plastic Suckle Bottle pro- 
vides the natural, heads-up way 
of feeding. Basic ingredients, such 
as minerals that build blood count 
and fight colds, flow first into the 
calf. And the Suckle Bottle pre- 
vents “gulping,” a factor in diges- 
tive disturbances and scours. It’s 
light weight, easy to handle, so 
smooth no bacteria can live when 
the bottle is properly cleaned. 





Lab-Mix for Ruminants Builds Rumen Action Fast 


To get the most feeding value from your own grain, you'll find Albers Lab- 
Mix for Ruminants for heifers, dry cows and dairy cows in production, 
puts nutrients to, not through the cow. Lab-Mix for Ruminants is the basic 
premix or “heart” of Albers rations developed for the high producing 
Carnation Farms dairy cattle, and sold to thousands of dairy herds in 
Carnation-Albers Dairy Feeds throughout the midwest and west. 
Blended with your grains, by your Albers Lab-Mix dealer, it guarantees an 
Homoga-Mixed feed with all the vitamins, Simil-8 minerals, antibiotics, 
plus rumen activating ingredients to provide higher production and longer 
milking life at low feed costs, 
e what othe } lone. Send f ra free copy of “Five Farm Case 
Histories.” Then see your Albers Calf Manna-Suckle dealer. 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 


1016 Central Street, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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NOTCHED EARS present at birth. 
Flexed pasterns; feet turned back 
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WHITE HEAD in spotted breeds 
may not have pigment around eyes. 


Non-lethal traits 


that are 


inherited 


Since these traits usually are undesir- 
able, avoid using successively two bulls 
which carry the same undesirable gene. 


by L. O. Gilmore and N. S. Fechheimer 


VERY trait an animal pos- 

sesses is affected by inherit- 

ance and environment. Ani- 
mals inherit potentials for such 
things as sex, reproductive effi- 
ciency, ability to live, susceptibility 
to disease, color, temperament, 
growth rate, feed use, production, 
and type. 

A trait such as milk production 
is affected by many units of in- 
heritance (genes) as well as by 
many environmental forces such as 
feed, housing, milking, and so forth. 

One-half of an individual’s genes 
come from its sire and one-half 
from its dam. For this reason, 
genes occur in pairs. In some pairs 
only one will show itself in an ani- 
mal. The one showing itself is 
called dominant and the one not 
expressed is called recessive. 

A recessive gene must be present 
twice in an individual to be ex- 
pressed. In order to be present 
twice it must have been received 
from both the sire and dam. It is 
quite possible, therefore, for an ani- 
mal to carry Many recessive genes 
about which one cannot know, be- 
cause their expression is curbed by 
the presence of another (dominant) 
gene. 

In the case of a calf showing a 
trait conditioned by a _ recessive 
gene, we know that it must have 
two recessive genes, so each parent 
is a carrier of one of these genes. 

Traits conditioned by recessive 
genes are generally less desirable 
than those conditioned by dominant 
genes. It is important, therefore, 
to keep the level of the recessives 
in breeding stock low so the chance 
that two of them will appear in 
the same animal is low. One way is 
to avoid using successively two 
bulls which carry the same unde- 
sirable gene. 

The authors are members of the de- 
partment of dairy science and institute 
of genetics at Wooster and Columbus, 


Ohio. This is a research rt of the 
Purebred Dairy Cattle Association. 


To do this, one must have a 
knowledge of those traits which are 
conditioned by recessive genes and 
be able to distinguish these from 
similar conditions in which pri- 
mary cause may be other factors. 

Following is a list of the more 
important non-lethal physical 
traits for which the primary cause 
is two recessive genes. 


Proportionate dwarfism .. . 


Calves with this recessive cannot 
be distinguished from norma] until 
about 1 year of age. At this age, 
they are lighter in weight, smaller 
in heart girth, and shorter in 
height than normal calves. 

Affected cattle reproduce at a 
somewhat lower level than normal. 
Their production is within the nor- 
mal range considering their size. 
The proportionate reduction in size 
distinguishes this type of dwarfism 
from other types called snorter or 
long-headed dwarfs. 


Screwtail . .. 


Two or more of the vertebrae 
in the tail are fused to give a 
twisted, bent, or crooked appear- 
ance. The tail is shortened accord- 
ingly. It is apparent at birth but 
the fusion may not be completed 
until four to six weeks thereafter. 

Blindness in calves may be asso- 
ciated with such defects as small 
eyes and cataract. Cataract ap- 
pears to be the most striking symp- 
tom. The defect may be present at 
birth, perhaps developing during 
the last two months of gestation. 

Strabismus (cross eye). It is not 
detectable at birth, but is appar- 
ent between 6 months to 1 year, 
most cases being ideiftified after 
12 months. 

Bulging or protrusion of the eye- 
balls is sometimes associated with 
it and generally precedes strabis- 
mus. The condition gets progres- 
sively worse with age, vision being 
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SEVERE FLEXED pasterns. The 
calf walks on front of its feet. 


greatly impaired in some adults. 

Notched ears are present at birth 
and affect the outer edges of both 
ears of an animal, The responsible 
gene is semi-dominant. When it is 
present once, the ear is slightly re- 
duced in size. When present twice, 
the ear is reduced to one- half its 
normal length. 

Syndactalism. Only one toe oc- 
curs on the affected feet. The toe 
is narrower than a foot with two 
toes. Thus, there is less sole sur- 
face in contact with the ground, 
making for instability on a smooth 
surface. There is a tendency for 
feet to become sore. 

Misshapen feet. Front feet only 
are affected between 2 to 4 months 
of age. Toes spread very wide 
apart, and hooves appear misshap- 
en. Calves become lame, do not 





SCREW TAIL (a) in live cows; 
(b) fused vertebrae, skin removed. 





SYNDACTALISM (only one toe). 
Inheritance is a recessive gene. 





FUSED TEATS on same side of 
udder have skin common to both. 





in wooly, 
Karakul-like appearance in adults. 


CURLY HAIR results 


iike to remain on front feet, and 
are often seen kneeling. 

Flexed pastern. Feet are turned 
back so that calf walks on toes, 
or in severe cases on the front of 
feet. Front feet always affected, 
rear feet occasionally. Condition 
is present at birth, but disappears 
in a few days to two weeks. In- 
herited as a recessive, but a simi- 
lar condition is probably also 
caused by non-hereditary factors. 

Spastic lameness. At birth the 
only symptom is abnormally 
straight hind legs and a unique, 
high carriage of the tail. At 2 to 6 
months one hind foot will occa- 
sionally miss the ground when ani- 
mal is walking. Subsequently, af- 
fected leg appears shortened so 
that it does not contact the ground. 
Calf has difficulty in rising; bal- 
ance is not good for short time aft- 
er rising. 

Fused teats. Teats on same side 
of udder are fused for one-third to 
three-fourths of their length by 
skin common to bth. Two teat ori- 
fices and two teat cisterns are 
present. Ordinarily occurs on one 
side of udder only. Appears to be 
caused by recessive gene which 
gives rise to close teat spacing. 

Semi hairlessness. Hair coat is 
thin at birth, also short, fine, and 
curly. Hair on legs and back is 
longer and thicker than elsewhere. 
It is patchy and later becomes 
wiry. Skin is wrinkled and scaly. 
Affected animals are more wild 
than others and do not obtain ex- 
pected size. 

Curly hair gives wooly or Kara- 
kul-like appearance in adults. 

Albinism. Hair and skin are ex- 
tremely low in pigment. Hair is 
white while eyes are pink because 
blood vessels show through outer 
membranes. Recessive inheritance 
prevents formation of pigment re- 
gardless of other genes for color. 

Red. Hair and skin in colored 
areas may be red instead of black 
even though parents are black and 
white. Red hair has 4 to 5 per cent 
of pigment, whereas there is 6 to 9 
per cent in black hair. 

White head. Different from 
Hereford pattern which includes 
white head with a more or less 
solid body. White head in spotted 
breeds may not have pigment 
around eye. Dominant. 

Others. There are many other 
traits for which genes undoubtedly 
are an important causative agent. 
Although the evidence they are in- 
herited is good, it does not allow 
an interpretation of the mode of 
inheritance. Specific examples in- 
clude parrot jaw, wry face, roached 
back, wry tail, taillessness, hernia, 
and cryptorchidism. 





An old man heard about some pills 
that would restore his youth. He 
bought a box, but instead of taking 
one every day, he swallowed the 
whole boxful in a single dose the 
next night. 

When morning came, the family 
had great difficulty waking the old 
man. At last he rolled over, rubbed 
his eyes, and said, “All right, all 
right, I'll get up, but I'm not going 
to school!” 
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Praised by dairymen 
as the greatest aid in 
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CAUSES OF MASTITIS: 

Mastitis research authorities now agree that the major causes 
of mastitis infection can be traced directly to improper milk- 
ing methods and equipment. 

Two major factors in teat cup design, based on years of re- 
search, have drastically reduced the incidence of mastitis. One 
is the narrow bore inflation, designed to prevent the teat from 
ballooning. The other is a visible means of determining when 
each teat has been milked out. 

PREVENTION OF MASTITIS: 

The BOU-MATIC Visible Teat Cup embodies both the narrow 
bore inflation and the visible window (circled on illustration) 
so that the cup may be removed when milk flow is no longer 
seen. 

OTHER FEATURES: 

To prolong your cow's productiveness, the BOU-MATIC Teat 
Cup has two holes instead of one in the shell. This gives a 
uniform massage. It also has a unique take-up arrangement for 
maintaining proper tension on the inflation at all times. The 
finest quality rubber available is supplied with the BOU- 
MATIC Teat Cup. 

INTERCHANGEABLE: 

The BOU-MATIC Teat Cup can be used with all major milk- 
ing machine systems. An inexpensive teat cup assembler is 


available for assembling the BOU-MATIC Visible Teat Cup 


Dealer 





e FREE 
se send m 
eats & visible Milking” 
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Dow Matic’ 


~~" MILKERS, 


P.0. Box 900 
Ontario Calif. 
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When one of your cows has MASTITIS, 


remember... 


Garge 


(Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomycin in plastibose® 


7A. the infected udder tissue 
Not the unsalable milk! 


here’s why: 


1, let this ew 
fleted balloon 
represent the in- 
fected quarter 


milked dry pre- 
liminary to instill- 








milk-producing cells. 
Gergon’s ant are 
not diluted in the milk. 





Gargon Penetrates the Mastitis 
“Resistance Barrier” 


Many types of bacteria, includ- 
ing those which cause mastitis, 
are able to build up a resistance 
to a particular drug as time 
goes by. That is why an anti- 
mastitis preparation which for- 
merly did a reliable clean-up 
job may seem to lose its power. 
Gargon contains a new anti- 
biotic, thiostrepton, which is 
exclusive with Squibb. Gargon 
attacks all 9 types of mastitis- 
causing bacteria, even those 
types which have become re- 
sistant to older antibiotics. 
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fected tissues. 
Gergon does not milk 
out prematurely. 








PLASTIBASE@ and GARGON are 


Fast, Thorough, 
Economical 


Gargon controls both chronic 
and acute mastitis with a wider 
range of anti-bacterial activity 
than either of the 3 broad spec- 
trum antibiotics, the triple 
sulfas, penicillin, streptomycin, 
or neomycin when used alone. 
Gargon does not depend on ex- 
tremely high dosage levels for 
its extra germ-killing ability. 
Gargon is completely safe. 
Smaller amounts of the anti- 
biotics in Gargon do a faster, 
more reliable job of getting the 
cow back in the milking line. 


SAVE MONEY—buy by the dozen. Ask for 
Gargon in the money-saving, time-saving, 
12-syringe BARN BOX. Be ready at the first 
sign of mastitis! 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue. New York 22, N.Y. 


© Olin 





For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. ° SQuiBB ‘ 
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AP'S DAIRYMAN 


THREE-TON LOAD is blown into 
three bins. Job takes 20 minutes. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


* MOARD’S DAUYMAN 


BULK BINS have wood frames 
and are lined with metal sheets. 


Let gravity carry feed 


With a milking parlor and overhead feed bins 
you can take advantage of the cheaper bulk 
feeds and lower labor requirements per cow. 


by H. P. Losely 


HEN we planned our milk- 
\ X / ing parlor, we decided that 
the prevailing method of 
handling feed in bags and wheelbar- 
rows was obsolete. Previously, we 
had had experience with bulk de- 
livery of grain feed and its econo- 
mies: Lower cost per ton, no bags, 
and no rodents. 
However, since we could not find 
a parlor with built-in gravity feed 
bins, we built three overhead bins 
designed to hold slightly more than 
a ton. To make sure of grain flow 
under the new conditions, we made 
some experimental boxes, particu- 
larly to test for bridging over our 
proposed 12-inch-square opening. 


Three plans considered .. . 


We had considered three alterna- 
tive methods of feeding in our three- 
stall milking parlor. 

1. Tower-type bin on the outside 
wall, with delivery to shelf below 
hole in the wall. This still meant car- 
rying with scoop, so was discarded. 

2. One large overhead bin with 
three outlets, filled from center cup- 
ola, served by outside walkway. This 
was dropped because of inadequate 
access in inclement weather, besides 
general inconvenience. 

3. The one we decided upon; a sep- 
arate, bin for each stall delivering 
one pound of feed directly to the 
cow’s feed box each time the handle 
is pulled. 

While our market regulations re- 
quired a tight floor over joists as 
well as ceiling below joists, this pro- 
vides the cleanest operation. 

Feed delivery to the bins is made 
by the power equipment on the sup- 
plier’s truck. We have no mecha- 
nisms to install and maintain. Once 
feed is in the bin, it flows by gravi- 
ty. A short ship’s ladder and trap- 
door provide quick, inside access. 

We sometimes get bridging if the 
feed has a heavy molasses content, 
but we usually stay well within 10 
per cent molasses (just enough to 
overcome any dustiness from dry in- 
gredients). Any bridging usually is 
corrected when we make our semi- 
weekly checkups. 

The parlor is designed to handle 
40 cows at an average of 10 pounds 
per cow daily. Since we can accom- 
modate a 3-ton delivery, this is suf- 


The author is manager of Glen Arden 
Farm, Virginia. 


ficient for about 2 weeks. This keeps 
the feed reasonably fresh at all times 

When we re-order, we take down 
any homegrown grain we have on 
hand to go into the mix. This is de- 
livered to our local co-operative. 
They add the other ingredients, and 
deliver by bulk-feed truck. 

To take care of a full 3-ton load 
and allow for remainders and un- 
even filling and rundown, we de- 
signed bins to hold 2,700 pounds. 

The bins are 4 feet high, 4 feet 
square at the top, tapering to 1 foot 
square at the bottom. This taper re- 
duces bridging to an infrequent oc- 
currence. Also, it allows easy loosen- 
ing and prevents accumulations of 
stale feed. 

In order to hold the additional 
amount of feed we desired, it was 
necessary to add additional height to 
the bins with a strip 2 feet high and 
4 feet square at the top. 

The taper section was made from 
four pieces cut diagonally. The parts 
were assembled with regular stand- 
ing seam tools. The lower sections 
were collapsed to go through access 
doorway in the upper story of the 
parlor, then mounted in a 2 by 4 
framing. 

The floor of tongue and grooved 
pine had been laid on 2 by 8 joists, 
with twin joists 12 inches apart at 
the locations over the feed boxes. 
They have spacers to frame a 12- 
inch-square hole, framed on top of 
the flooring with mitered 2 x 4’s laid 
flat. Four corner posts on the 4-foot 
square support the upper frame, with 
the added section built in on the spot. 

The local tinsmith made funnels 
to connect the 12-inch hole in the 
floor to the dispensing unit 30 
inches below. 


Roof with hatches ... 


At the time we built these units, 
the only available delivery was with 
an auger-feed truck. To match this 
equipment, the roof was designed 
gambrel style, with the upper por- 
tion wide enough to accommodate 
hatches and leave headroom under 
the crossmembers. The truck deliv- 
ery position was determined with 
measurements to ensure good clear- 
ance. The hatches (2 feet square) 
were built in during roof construc- 
tion and open from the inside by 
pusher rod. 

For good distribution of the new 
load, we estimate the height to 
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which bins will be refilled. One man 
is needed inside to oversee insertion 
of the auger pipe through the hatch 
and signal the truck operator when 
to stop. 

Some dairymen take exception to 
the use of feed bins because of limi- 
tation to a standard mix. We do not 
completely tie ourselves to a single 
formula. Dry cows are put through 
the parlor for about two weeks be- 
fore freshening and newly-freshened 
cows also are milked in the parlor. 
For such special cases, we keep two 
drums in the corner of the milking 
rocm with a different formula feed. 

Recently, another method of de- 
livery has been made available. This 
is a feed truck with an air unloader. 
It blows the feed into the bin. Since 
it requires only light 4-inch pipe, it 
is a simple installation to arrange 
such a pipe, like a downspout on the 
wall from a point waist high to an 
elbow through the wall to the bins. 

Such an arrangement would make 
roof hatches unnecessary. Delivery 
requires only coupling to the pipe 
intake and control of the outlet 
gates at the bins. The intake would 
need a closure to prevent entrance 
of rodents and insects. 

With molasses content not over 
10 per cent, the pipe stays clean. 

Editor’s note: We are continually 
looking for labor-saving set-ups on 
dairy farms. We encourage you to 
send in article leads of this nature 
to the Editorial Department, Ma- 
terials Handling Editor, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 

This idea may be from your farm 
or your neighbor’s farm. Send us 
two or three paragraphs explaining 
how you handle chopped hay, baled 
hay, grass silage, corn silage, oats, 
corn, ground feed, or fertilizer. Good, 
sharp black and white pictures or 
drawings showing the details of your 
device or system also are essential. 


40 teams in 
F.F.A. contest 


In the National F.F.A. Dairy 
Cattle Judging Contest, held at 
Waterloo, Iowa, eight teams re- 
ceived gold emblem awards. They 
were: California, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin. 

Following are the names of the 
members of the gold emblem teams: 


California: Edward Fiez, Larry Layne, 
and Bob Seymoure, all of Oakdale 

Massachusetts: Joseph Kristoff, Hol- 
den; Chester Richardson, Hathorne, and 
David Fiske, Northampton 

Missouri: Noel Boyd, Lioyd Boyd, and 
Jerry Covert, all of Pleasant Hope 

Ohio: Dennis Brown, Jim Ebright, and 
Ronnie Wetherell, all of Pickerington. 

Oklahoma: Derrell Stiles, Wallace Mc- 
Laury, and Glenn Holderread, all 
Cushing 

Pennsylvs’ ia: Lee Chestnut, Newville; 
Gary Moorehead, Cochranton, and Fred 
Widders, Carlisle 

Seuth Dakota: Kenneth Klein, Henry 
Lenards, and Thomas Mack, all of 
Waverly. 

Wisconsin: Wililam M. Swartz, Lee 
Majeskie, and Duane Bewer, all of 
Waukesha. 

The following individuals received 
gold emblem awards on the basis of 
their placings: 

Albert Rovey, Glendale, Ariz. 

Byron Thomason, Waldo, Ark, 

Larry Layne, Oakdale, Calif. 

Joseph Szegda, Willimantic, Conn. 

Brent Gamble, Preston, Idaho 

Dick Langston, Rossville, Ind. 

Donnie Gronau, Newton, Kansas. 

Joseph Kristoff, Holden, Mass. 

Chester Richardson, Hathorne, Mass. 

David Fiske, Northampton, Mass 

Noel Boyd, Pleasant Hope, Mo. 

Lloyd Boyd, Pleasant Hope, Mo. 

Ed Kanemasu, Fairfield, Mont 

Tom Hekrdle, Clarkson, Nebr 

Warren Cowan, Falconer, N.Y. 

Kenneth Brewer, Newland, N. Car. 

Bill Ford, Newland, N. Car. 

Allen Aplass, Minot, N. Dak. 

Jim Ebright, Pickerington, Ohio 

Glenn Holderread, Cushing, Okla. 

Gary Moorehead, Cochranton, Pa 

Fred Widders, Carlisle, Pa. 

Kenneth Klein, Yorey. 6S Dak. 

Henry Leénards, phe ee S. Dak. 

Gary Willeford, Garland, Texas 

Frank Markos, Ogden. Utah 

William Swartz, aukesha, Wisc. 

Lee Majeskie, Waukesha, Wisc. 
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(0.0.0 RESULTS 


-as reported by Buckland Bros., Wayne Co., Indiana 


“We've fed MoorMan’s Dairy Cow Mintrate* 
ever since it came out. Occasionally, during 
the early years, we tried other feeds. But 
none of them gave us the results we got 
with MoorMan’s. Each year, on MoorMan’'s, 
our herd has done better than the year be- 
fore. We're certain Mintrate is an important 


factor in this increased production. 


“According to DHIA records for the 
testing year of 1957 our 26 cow herd of Hol- 
steins and Milking Shorthorns averaged 
14,304 Ibs. of milk per cow and 484.17 Ibs. of 
butterfat at a total feed cost of $158.65 per 
cow. That resulted in a $403.80 return per 


cow over feed cost. 


“Our cows are fed according to 
their prcduction—1 Ib. of a shelled corn, 


oats, Mintrate and salt mixture for each 5 lbs. 




















of milk—with mineral free choice. They have 
all the grass silage they want along with 6 


bales of legume hay per day.” 


MoorMan’s Mintrate for Dairy 
Cows can help you raise your herd 
average, too. For Mintrate is a fully mineral- 
ized, protein, vitamin concentrate that helps 
cows get the maximum milk-producing power 
from home-grown grains and roughage. Only 
about a pound a day, fed the year ’round,helps 


you get maximum production at low cost. 


If you'd like to lower feeding costs 
and at the same time increase milk and butter- 
fat production—talk to your MoorMan Man. 
You'll find him mighty helpful. If a MoorMan 
Man doesn’t call soon write Moorman Mfg. 


Co., Dept. P811, Quincy, Illinois. 


MoorMans 


Since | 885—73 years of friendly service 


Mintrate for Dairy Cows 


—a mineralized protein and vitamin concentrate that helps 
dairy cows get more milk-making nourishment from the feed 
they ect. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


y Bob and Don Buckland are known throughout 
their creo as progressive, level-headed farmers 

who are not only constantly improving their herd 

but also constantly improving their farm. This fall 

they will be milking 70 cows in their new herring- 

bone milking parlor. A new loafing shed and 

Harvestore cre recent improvements. 














If Railroads did not 
exist—the U.S. would 
have to invent them! 


From a recent editorial in the 
Canton (Ohio) REPOSITORY 


UPPOSE that everybody in the United States were to learn 
S for the first time about a marvelous method of transportation 
called a railroad 

The idea would be sensational. 

High-speed tractors running on steel rails laid on privately- 
owned rights-of-way, with minimum curves and grades, would 
be capable of pulling long processions of trailers full of mer- 
chandise. Imagine! 

Trains of trailers would be kept rolling day in and day out 
until they reached their destinations. They would be shuttled 
into and out of vast marshaling yards, where the trailers would 
be grouped in the right combinations. Of all things! 

Everything connected with the procedure, moreover, would 
be subject to taxation. It would be expected to pay for itself 
What a switch that would be! 

The high-speed tractors on their twin ribbons of steel could 
even haul human beings, in addition to freight. If necessary, 
the human beings could be bedded down and hauled from one 
place to another in special cars with comfortable seats and all 
the comforts of home 

It would be an absolutely revolutionary idea—railroading. Pro- 
vided it had just been invented, that is 

All the progressives and the folks who try to lend a helping 
hand to get new ideas off the ground would be 100 per cent for it. 

All the politicians and administrators would be 100 per cent for it. 

As for the militarists and hard-headed security planners, they 
would be 150 per cent for it, because st would represent a mode of 
transportation more dependable for long-haul movement of heavy 
cargo than anything ever dreamed of heretofore 

The whole country would welcome the useful stranger with 
open arms and be alert for opportunities to give it a boost 

Cities and counties would tumble over one another to build 
things for st and to make free land available for sts terminals 

Politicrans would get into higher mathematics to subsidize it 
with financial gimmicks 

Nothing would be too good for the railroads if the idea of trans- 
porting things on steel rails were brand new 

All railroads want 1s a chance to be as good as they know how to 
be if they are unshackled—set tree from regulations that were 
designed to curb them when they were new and threatening to 
abuse « monopoly in high-speed, straight-line transportation 

Railroads should be born again 

That is what would have to happen if they went out of existence 

If they did not exist, the United States would have to invent 


them. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON, D C 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Octane ratings of gasoline 


The octane rating of regular gasoline is high enough 
for most farm tractors and for many cars and trucks. 


by Thomas E. Clague 


OU never saw an octane, and 

the chances are that you 

don’t really know what an 
octane rating is. You do know 
that it is involved with gasoline. 
And, you know that premium gas- 
oline has “more” than regular. 
But what does this mean? Is it 
good? Should you use premium 
rather than regular in an engine? 
If so, how can you tell? 

To start with the last question, 
you can tell if your engine needs 
a higher-octane fuel by listening 
to it run under heavy load. If it 
is in good shape and it “knocks,” 
then the fuel doesn’t have a high 
enough octane rating. You will 
know the engine is knocking when 
you hear it; it sounds different 
than when under lighter load. 

If you do have knocking prob- 
lems, try premium to see if it 
helps. If it does, then you prob- 
ably needed the higher-octane fuel. 
If not, the problem is something 
else, such as carbon or timing. 

You can be sure of one thing. 
If you have a problem, your gaso- 
line man’s company wants a chance 
to solve it for you. All the com- 
panies maintain a staff for solving 
field problems. If you don’t find 
satisfactory answers to your ques- 
tions, just drop a card to your 
gasoline man’s home office. It is 
the job of their field men to solve 
your problems, and the company 
welcomes the opportunity to help. 

Just what is an “octane rating”? 
This goes back to the early days 
of engines and fuels, and has to 
do with the changes that have 
taken place in engines, especially 
in compression ratios. Early en- 
gines had low compression ratios, 
perhaps as low as 3 to 1. Today, 
some automobile engines are as 
high as 10% to 1. This is quite an 
increase. 

The compression ratio is simply 
a statement of how much the air- 
fuel mixture is “squeezed” before 
the spark plug fires. With a 3 to 
1 engine, the volume inside the 
cylinder, between the piston and 
the cylinder head, is three times 
as great at the beginning of the 
compression stroke as at the end. 

The higher the ratio (the more 
the mixture is compressed), the 
bigger the explosion within the 
cylinder, the more efficiently the 
fuel is burned, and the more pow- 
erful the engine is, for its size. 
Thus, increasing the compression of 
a given engine from 5 to 1 up to 
9 to 1 actually will improve its 
power and economy 25 to 35 per 
cent, with no consumption increase. 


Knock-free gasoline .. . 


As engines developed and be- 
came higher and higher in com- 
pression, the fuels changed, too, 
because of power-robbing detona- 
tion or “knocking” problems, and 
others. A yardstick was devised 
to indicate the knock-free charac- 
teristics of a fuel. Octane (which 
is a member of the hydrocarbon 
petroleum family, along with kero- 
sene, benzene, butane, propane, and 
so forth) was taken to be ideal. 
Other mixtures of fuel were then 
compared to octane, 


OCTANE — 


1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 


TODAY’S REGULAR gasoline is 
slightly higher in octane number 
than premium of six years ago. 


A gasoline that had knock-free 
characteristics as good as pure oc- 
tane was rated “100-octane” fuel 
because it scored 100 points on the 
octane score card. This is the ba- 
sis for the term “octane-rating.” 
During World War II, for instance, 
we heard much of 100-octane air- 
craft fuel. 


Regular—92 octane ... 


After the war, designers contin- 
ued increasing the compression of 
engines. They “squeezed” more 
and more power from smaller and 
smaller packages, which run more 
efficiently. The gasoline makers 
kept pace by increasing the octane 
ratings of their fuels. As a result, 
the terms “regular” and “premi- 
um” are not fixed values at all. 
In fact, today’s regular has an oc- 
tane rating of about 92, which is 
higher than premium fuels were in 
1952. 

Exactly what does all this mean 
to you? Simply this: With re- 
spect to octane-rating, you can be 
sure that today’s fuels are as good 
as you need, for the engines you 
have. You couldn't operate a new 
10% to 1 automobile engine on 
kerosene, or on pre-war regular. 
You can’t even operate it on to- 
day’s regular. You need a pre- 
mium-level-octane fuel for it. 

On the other hand, the Model 
T did all it was capable of doing 
on pre-war regular. In fact, the 
typical 1925 engine, with a 4% to 
1 compression ratio, only required 
a 55-octane fuel, for best possible 
operation. Today’s 92-octane reg- 
ular couldn’t make it run any bet- 
ter. The extra 5 to 10 octane 
points of a premium fuel wouldn't 
be of any benefit either. The low- 
compression engine simply doesn’t 
need such a high-octane fuel. 

What this all boils down to is 
this: For most farm tractor en- 
gines today, and many automobile 
and truck engines, too, the regular 
gasoline being supplied has an oc- 
tane rating that is plenty high. 


ever, if you do have an engine 
that is designed so that it requires 
premium fuel, then, of course, you 
must use it for best results. Un- 
less you do, you won't get any ap- 
preciable benefit from using a pre- 
mium gasoline. 
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MEASURED FLOW—milk or milk 
replacer feeds at same rate as 
cow’s teat—goes to “right” 
stomach. 

AIR-TIGHT— No danger from dirt, 
flies, airborne bacteria. Calf 
can't suck air. Reduces scours. 

EASY WEANING—calves take 
readily to Nurs-A-Calf. Cows 
return to profitable milk pro- 
duction earlier. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


NURS-A-CALF 
Soft, flexible vinyl 
retail $3°5 


Kilex NURS-A-CALF 


AT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT 


R. L. KUSS & CO., INC. « FINDLAY, OHIO 








Clip Cows Regularly With 


Sunbeam 


YP ALEUSSE 
CLIPMASTER 


ANIMAL CLIPPER 





AD mutes, Dogs, 
A faster, better 






Nationally known Dairy and Health 
Authorities say: Clipping prevents 
dirt accumulation—the chief source 
of sediment. Clipped cows are easier 
to keep clean, produce more desirable 
milk with low bacteria count, less 
sediment. Over-all clipping helps con- 
trol lice infestation. For best clipping 
results use Clipmaster animal clipper 
Preferred for its size, ease of handling, 
lasting durability. No. 51, $49.95 
(Colorado and West, $50.25). 


Sinbedm CORPORATION 
Dept.39,5600 W . Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, 111. 
®SUNBEAM, STEWART, CLIPMASTER 
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FEED Og THEM «> 

7 Vala FASTER! 


SAVE MONEY... 
GRIND YOUR OWN 


eLtecTric 
AUTOMATIC 








VIKIN 


HAMMERMILL 


Buy Direct If No 
Dealer Near You 


Patten ‘om faster . 
rind your own fresh 














FEED 
MIXER 


BROWER MFG. CO.. Box 2504. Qu 
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How your research dollars are spent 


(Continued from page 1127) 


versely affect growth and health 
in animals. The same study shows 
no significant detrimental effect 
from heated butterfat! 

e Another reseach project inves- 
tigates whether individual body 
functions for absorption and utili- 
zation of fat may furnish some 
clue as to why some individuals 
suffer from coronary heart disease. 
At the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia Medical School, Dr. George 
K. Wharton is supervising research 
on the comparative rate of ab- 
sorption and clearing time with 
different food fats, including but- 
terfat. Both healthy human sub- 
jects and those with metabolic dis- 
orders or digestive difficulties are 
being studied. 

The study already has shown 
some interesting results. For ex- 
ample, milk fat in the form of 
cream is absorbed more rapidly 
than butter or butter oil. Also, 
milk fat tests out favorably on 
rate of absorption and clearing in 
the blood when compared with oth- 
er food fats. 

It is expected the study will pro- 
vide valuable information for phy- 
sicians who must make dietary rec- 
ommendations to their patients. 

e Still another project, under the 
direction of Dr. George R. Cow- 
gill at Yale University Medical 
School, is aimed at finding how 
various fats tend to affect the 
development of obesity and dia- 
betes. Although the study is still 
in its early stages and deals only 
in animal experiments, recently 
published reports indicate that but- 
terfat is in a favorable position in 
relation to other fats. 

e Another study, at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota under. the direc- 
tion of Dr. LE. Liener, is de- 
signed to separate and identify 
the component in butterfat which 
gives superior growth in animal 
experiments. 

At this point, it might seem 
that the American Dairy Associa- 
tion research program is heavily 
loaded with projects on the fat 
and heart disease question. Yet 
this is not the case. More than 15 
other research projects deal with 
a wide variety of questions about 
dairy products. 


Effect on milk proteins .. . 


At Wayne University in Detroit, 
for example, researchers are con- 
ducting further studies on the ef- 
fect of heat on the nutritional val- 
ue of milk protein. When the work 
is completed the industry will have 
more definite data on the maxi- 
mum amount of heat which may 
be applied without impairing nu- 
tritional value. This study also 
will provide information on chemi- 
cal changes resulting from the 
heating process. 

Another study, now in its third 
year at Ohio State University, is 
designed to develop methods of 
making Cheddar cheese more uni- 
form in flavor and texture. The 
information from this study will 
be used to develop a cheesemak- 
ing method with greater control 
of flavor development. 

At Michigan State University, a 
joint project between the dairy 
husbandry department and _ the 
chemistry department promises to 
open up possible new uses for milk 
proteins through an investigation 
of milk protein fractions. 


Weed and feed flavors ... 


Two current projects are dedi- 
cated to improving the taste of 
milk through the elimination of 


weed and feed flavors. At the 
University of Kentucky, a program 
of tests and experiments seeks the 
most efficient application of vacu- 
um processing equipment as a 
means of eliminating these flavors. 
At North Carolina State Col- 
lege, work is being done to isolate 
feed flavor compounds so as to 
more easily establish the conditions 
necessary for their removal. When 
these studies are completed, the 
dairy industry should have a valu- 
able file of information leading to 
means of providing milk of fine 
flavor on a year-round basis. 


Infant allergy to cows’ milk . . 


A growing tendency on the part 
of- physicians to ascribe many in- 
fant feeding problems to “cow’s 
milk allergy” has prompted a study 
now being carried out by Dr. Rus- 
sell Fries at Kings County Hos- 
pital, New York City. His work 
has shown that infant allergy to 
cow’s milk is comparatively rare 
and that many so-called cases of 
“allergy” are merely intestinal 
upsets. 

His reports already have been 
published in medical journals and 
information on his studies is being 
circulated to physicians to rectify 
this misconception. 

Dr. Fries’ study also shows that 
the heating of cow’s milk, as is 
done with evaporated milk, tends 
to make the milk safe even for 
many infants who are prone to 
be allergic to unheated milk. This 
is a joint project with the Evapo- 
rated Milk Association. 

In line with the theory that the 
total solids content of milk, rather 
than only the butterfat content, 
will some day become the wide- 
spread basis for establishing pur- 
chase price, the American Dairy 
Association has supported two 
projects aimed at developing new 
methods of testing the solids con- 
tent of milk. 

One such project involves a field 
test of a new lactometer method 
developed by U.S.D.A. and the 
University of Maryland. 

Another method, which promises 
to be even more practical for lab- 
oratory use in the dairy plant, is 
being developed by Dr. N. S. 
Golding at the State College of 
Washington. This project is in its 
third yexr and has reached the 
stage of field tests for newly-de- 
veloped equipment. 

The American Duiry Association 
also provides funds for the support 
of nutrition research carried on 
under the direction of the Nation- 
al Dairy Council. The six projects 
now under way cover the important 
problems of fat metabolism, weight 
control, and amino acid levels in 
infant diets. 

These are only a few of the 
American Dairy Association re- 
search projects. There are more 
in the laboratories, and still more 
waiting to be undertaken. 

Whatever subjects these projects 
cover, whatever problems they 
seek to solve, dairymen can rest 
assured that the research efforts 
will be dedicated to the final goal 
of furnishing new and better in- 
formation so that dairy foods may 
maintain their high-prestige rank- 
ing on America’s grocery lists. 

THE END 





McCool: Why on earth are you 
wearing three coats? 

McCann: I’m going to paint my 
house and the directions on the can 
say, “For best results put on three 
coats.” 
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iE MONEY / 


SAVE ASK FOR 


HANFORD'S 


TO TREAT 


MASTITIS 









F 0 UR TREATMENTS IN ONE 


Now, @ more economical, faster, easier 
methed of treating mastitis! The 4-shot, 
SELECTA syringe contains 2éce of a 
his -oeseney antiblotic formula that is a 
medically proved specific for the usual 
mastitis-causing bacteria. Snap-off plastic 
tabs accurately measure four 6ec doses. 
og with latest government regula- 
tions. 
See and try SELECTA at your dealer's 
or write 


G. C. HANFORD MFG. CO., Syrecese, N. Y. 
SINCE 1846 


EMERGENCY) “” ow 
ELECTRICITY it st! 



























Hook up your tractor fo an 


ONAN GENERATOR 


for all the power you need! 


power is off! Sup- 
for lights, 
water pump, cll 
take-off models. 


Keeps you going when 
plies regulor 115/230-volt A.C. 
milker, furnace, freezer, 

ipment. Belt or power 

€E SIZES: 4,000, 7,000 and 12,000 
wetts. Easy to install in garage or machine 
shed. Also, engine-driven electric plants 
from 500 te 200,000 watts A.C. 


Write for FREE feider 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


3084A Univ. Ave. &. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Buy More U. S. Savings — 








with improved 


ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


Thousands in use! Vet approved! Subdues the 

wildest animal—stops kicking during milking, 

surgery, artificial insemination of 

whenever needed. Won't injure, 

14° cut of wound. Immobilizes mus 
Prepaid 
Pat'd. 





cles; eliminates tying, chains, 
wires, etcs. Fits any size animal 
ORDER NOW! Money Back Guar- 
antee. Pays for itself many times 
over in saving spilt milk, injury te 
calves, other animals, yourself. 


 eeeieeietet elie tet kkk ek ee 


WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY 
5995 N. Wathington, Denver 16, Colo. 


| 

! 

7 Enclosed is $ Send 

i KowKantKickis) for 5 dey trial subject te full 
' refund if | am not completely satisfied. 
1 Name 

; Address 


y ?.O. 








Zoro AUTOMATION 


OF 
PROGRESSIVE 


“SPATTER-SPRAY 
WASHES COOLER 
AUTOMATICALLY: 


DAIRYMEN 


“| PRODUCED MORE MILK LAST 
MONTH THAN PREVIOUSLY IN A YEAR 
THANKS TO ZERO AUTOMATION!” 





2010 —THE TANK 


WITH A FUTURE 


FOR EVERY DAIRYMAN! 


Note that the basic ZERO T-20 
COOLER is engineered so you can 
easily add labor-saving equipment as 
you enlarge your herd and seed it — 
according to these four methods; 


¢ 
’ 


KS 


~~ 


a 


‘ 


1. YOU CAN START 
WITH A ZERO AS A 


POUR-IN. Ydeal for small 
herd. Round design en- 
sbles you to stand close 
t strainer — easing lift 
and lowering pouring 
height, 

2. USE WITH ZERO 
SUPER-STRAINER, Does 
away with lifting of heavy 
pails. Uses vacawm — Na- 
tures own way— like 
sucking milk through a 
straw. Draws pe'l of milk 
into cooler in approxi- 
mately 30 seconds. Saves 
cost of pour-ia strainer, 


3. USE ZERO COW-TO- 
COOLER. writk flows di- 
rect from cow to cooler, 
under vacuum. No 

to buy and wash extra 
equipment with a ZERO 
I-20 Vacuum Tank, 

4. USE WITH DIRECT 
MILKING SYSTEM AND 
SPATTER-SPRAY AUTO+- 
MATIC WASHER, This is 
ZERO «automation de« 
scribed at right. 





“Zow 


ey < T-20 
4 VACUUM 


de 


— Nature's 
Own Way 





—SAYS FRANCIS E. KESSLER 

OF AUGUSTA, MO. 
“Only a year ago, I decided to quit playing 
nursemaid to a herd of cows. I found 
there’s a lot more to going bulk than just 
getting rid of milk cans... I knew I must 
have something to cut labor and increase 
production. Going bulk with the Zero 
tank gave me both. With Zero’s Spatter- 
Spray, my tank washes itself automatically. 


“In my life I have been pleased with many 
things I bought, but nothing ever gave me 
so much satisfaction.” — Francis E, Kessler; 
Augusta, Mo, 


ZERO automation is an exciting, new 
labor-saving system that’s attracting inter- 
national attention. Already it’s saving dairy 
farmers countless hours of tedious carrying, 
lifting and clean-up. Write for full infor- 
mation about the ZERO T-20 VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC BULK MILK COOLER— 
and name of your nearest ZERO dealer — 
stating size of your herd — today! 


;FREE BOOK! 


; Tells How to Make More 
t Money with Milk 
1 Gives full information about 
ZERO T-20 BULK MILK 
COOLERS. Includes dimen- 
sions and sizes of different 
B size ZERO Coolers. Shows 
f how casy it is w slide and 
g fit the round ZERO tank into 
g your milk house. Write for 
this FREE Book today! 


1 ZERO SALES CORPORATION 
1 621-1 Bunsen Ave. Washington, Mo. 


AUTOMATIC 


BULK MILK COOLER 


=with SPATTER: “SPRAY 
AUTOMATIC WASHER 


THERE’S A SIZE ZOOM TO FIT ANY NEED! 


“OUR ZERO EASES WORK AND CUTS MILK- 
ING TIME’ —sSays Bud Tuholski, Mill Creek, Ind. 


- 


Our 600-galion ZERO T-2) Vacuum (age 10) and Larry (age 7). 


help by 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


The calving process 


usually occurs normally. 


If assistance is 


needed, be sure you understand nature's timing. 


NE of the more important 
O tasks for the man who has 

charge of a herd is to know 
what to do at calving time. When 
and which cow needs help and 
which one does not is a decision 
sometimes difficult to make. 

Of the thousands of cows that 
calve every year, the majority give 
birth to normal calves with little 
or no difficulty. 

There are a few individuals in 
almost every herd, however, that 
require a certain amount of help. 
A fewer number present serious 
problems. Expert assistance is re- 
quired in these cases. With train- 
ing and experience, the herdsman 
or owner can often give valuable 
aid when something is wrong. 

If you are not qualified, it is 
best to obtain professional help. 
More harm than good is likely to 
result if the operator is not fa- 
miliar with the job at hand. 

The veterinarian is called only 
after the mother is exhausted and 
tissues are bruised or torn, or in- 
fected to the point where it is 
difficult to save either one or both 
of the animals. 


Signs of calving... 


The obvious signs of calving are 
well-known to experienced cattle- 
men. Relaxation of the broad lig- 
aments, as indicated by marked 
sinking away of either side of the 
tailhead, is a reliable indication 
of pending calving. 

When the udder is full and the 
vulva is large and flabby, it is a 
good sign the cow will freshen 
within 12 to 24 hours. 

Occasionally an individual cow, 
particularly a heifer, will calve 
earlier than expected. Because of 
this, preparations for calvings 
should always be made in advance 
of the due date. 


Cervix opens first... 


Normally the calving process 
occurs in several stages. The first 
step is the opening of the cervix 
(neck of tne womb). Three to six 
hours are required for the relaxa- 
tion to take place. This change is 
not recognized except with a spec- 
ulum and light or upon examina- 
tion of the vagina. 

When the cervix is completely 
relaxed, the cow automatically be- 
gins to strain. As the straining 
and calving process progresses, the 
fetal membranes filled with fluid 
(water bag) are forced out through 
the cervical opening, vagina, and 
vulva. 

In the anterior presentation, 
which is the normal one, the feet 
and head are forced out at about 
the same time. 

When the chest and shoulder re- 
gion appear at the opening, the 
cow usually takes a short rest and 
often goes down to complete the 
job of calving. Once this part of 
the calf is free, the rest often slips 
out by gravity. 

In mature cows, the whole proc- 
ess takes about one-half hour. 
First-calf heifers often require 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


normal positions and variations are 
found. 

Sometimes only a simple adjust- 
ment is necessary for the cow to 
proceed to calve normally. At an- 
other time the situation may be 
so complicated it is impossible for 
the calf to pass through the birth 
canal. Then an embryotomy or 
Caesarean section must be _ per- 
formed. It has become a relatively 
common practice for veterinarians 
to do Caesareans. 


Practical tips . . . 


Here are a few simple but im- 
portant practices that have been 
found useful in the management of 
the springing and calving cow. 

1. Place the cow in a clean, 
roomy box stall a week or more 
before the due date. If possible, 
provide exercise during this period. 

2. Cut down on the amount of 
grain the last’ few days. If the 
bowels are too firm, the grain ra- 
tion may be partially or totally 
replaced with wheat bran, beet 
pulp, or a commercially-manufac- 
tured feed designed especially for 
dry cows. 

3. Try to be on hand at calv- 
ing time. Let the cow alone if she 
is behaving normally 

4. Avoid as much disturbance 
as possible, particularly if the cow 
is inclined to be nervous. 

5. If after three or four hours, 
no straining has occurred and the 
cow is unusually quiet or restless, 
have her examined by a_ veteri- 
narian. Any abnormal presenta- 
tion of position must be corrected 
before traction is applied or calv- 
ing is permitted to continue. 

6. Do not be in too much of a 
hurry to pull the calf. It takes 
time for the cervix and birth ca- 
nal to become completely relaxed. 
Pulling must be done slowly and 
gently, and in co-ordination with 
the straining efforts of the cow. 
To prevent jamming in anterior 
presentation (front feet and head 
first) pull the legs alternately un- 
til the shoulders have passed 
through the pelvis. 

7. If it is necessary to pass the 
hand into the vagina (birth canal), 
be sure the vulva and surrounding 
area are carefully washed and 
rinsed with warm water and soap. 
The hands and arms also must be 
thoroughly washed and preferably 
covered with an antiseptic or lu- 
bricating oil. Fingernails must be 
short and smooth to prevent in- 
jury and infection. 

8. The shock of hitting the 
ground and the cold air usually 
causes the calf to breathe. If it 
does not breathe, clear the mouth 
and nostrils of mucous. If neces- 
sary raise the calf with head down. 
Swing the calf or induce artificial 
respiration by pressing rhythmi- 
cally over the chest area. Do not 
give up too soon. Permit the cow 
to lick the calf. 

9. Treat the navel with iodine 
or other suitable antiseptic. 

10. If the presentation is ab- 
normal and you are unable to cope 


Automatic Bulk Milk Tank, equipped turning the valve and letting the considerably more time. with the situation. call your vet- 





with two Super-Strainers 
Spatter-Spray 


has certainiy saved 


time and labor. It eases our work 
and cuts milking time considerably 
My wife and I do the milking with 
Bill 


six units and our children, 


and the 
method of washing, 
us considerable 


count has never exceeded 5,000 and 
is around 3,000 most of the time. 
We certainly are well satisfied with 
our ZERO with its many labor-sav- 
ing * — Bud Tuholski; RR 
#1, Mill Creek, Ind. 


vacuum do the work. Our raw plate If 











nothing has happened after 
three or four hours, the cow should 
be examined. Abnormal calvings 
occur frequently in the average 
veterinarian’s practice. Many ab- 


erinarian at once. An embryotomy 
or Caesarean section often is nec- 
essary and advisable. Results are 
most satisfactory when the opera- 
tion is performed without delay. 
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ls your tractor ready for winter? 


(Continved from page 1129) 


mission is often neglected, It is de- 
sirable to drain it and flush it with 
kerosene. Then refill with the prop- 
er gear oil, usually number 90. For 
limited operation, summer trans- 
mission oil can be diluted with 10 
per cent kerosene. 


Service cooling system ... 


For many, getting the tractor 
ready for winter means only filling 
the cooling system with anti-freeze. 
This is very important. Before it is 
done, however, flush the system. 
Check to see that all hoses are tight 
and in good condition and make 
sure that the thermostat is working 
properly. 

Light deposits can generally be 
removed from the cooling system 
with ordinary washing soda. One- 
half to one pound per gallon of wa- 
ter in the system should be used. 
Partly drain the radiator and refill 
it with water to which the proper 
amount of soda has been added. Run 
the engine for at least 30 minutes; 
then drain and thoroughly flush 
with water before adding the anti- 
freeze. 

Make sure that the thermostat 
is working properly. Often concern 
is shown only lest the motor be 
damaged from overheating. Little 
thought is given to the fact that it 
also can be damaged by too cool op- 
eration. This causes a high rate of 
wear, spark plug fouling, waste of 
fuel and allows the accumulation of 
moisture in the crankcase with ac- 
companying sludge formation. 

A properly-working thermostat 
maintains the coolant temperature 
at the desired level. For spark ig- 
nition engines this is 165 to 185 de- 
grees. For Diesel engines it is 185 
to 190 degrees. 


Check thermostat... 


There are two simple ways to de- 
termine if a thermostat is working 
without removing it. Start the en- 
gine when it is cold and while it is 
running at about three-fourths 
speed, remove the radiator cap. 
Then look in and observe the sur- 
face of the water. If the thermostat 
is working, it should be closed and 
thus there will be no movement of 
the water. If it is not working, the 
water will be circulating rapidly. 

For engines where a baffle ob- 
structs the view into the radiator 
put a thermometer into the top of 
the radiator. If the thermostat is 
closed, as it should be, the engine 
will have to run for a number of 
minutes before there is much change 
in temperature. When the thermo- 
stat begins to open, the temperature 





of the water at the top of the radi- 
ator will rise rapidly. 


Two types of anti-freeze ... 


There are two types of anti-freeze 
in general use; that with an ethyl- 
ene glycol base known as permanent 
type, which has a high boiling point; 
and alcohol, which has a lower boil- 
ing point and may boil away when 
the tractor motor is loaded heavily. 
Permanent type anti-freeze is gen- 
erally recommended for tractors. 

The tables below give the approx- 
imate amount of anti-freeze needed 
to protect radiators of various ca- 
pacities at different temperatures. 

If water is to be used during 
freezing weather, the cooling system 
must be filled and drained each 
time the tractor is used. Never put 
hot water in a cold engine or cold 
water in a hot engine. 

Each time the tractor is used dur- 
ing cold weather allow the motor 
to run long enough to get complete- 
ly warmed up. This will drive out 
moisture which is bound to form in- 
side and thereby reduce sludge for- 
mation in the crankcase and cor- 
rosion within the motor. THE END 





Japan lowers milk price 


The Japanese government is low- 
ering the price of milk in an ef- 
fort to encourage more milk drink- 
ing by the Japanese people. 

The consumer price for a quart 
of milk will be reduced from the 
equivalent of 208 cents to 19.4 
cents. 

Japanese milk. production has 
risen steadily since 1945 with pro- 
duction this year estimated at 2,- 
900 million pounds, 17 per cent 
more than last year. 





Brazil prices up 


Dairy farmers in Brazil are get- 
ting more money. The government 
has announced a 27 per cent in- 
crease in the producer price of milk, 
and a 26 per cent boost in the cost 
of milk to consumers. In the fed- 
eral district in Brazil, farmers now 
will get the equivalent of $6.84 per 
100 pounds at the farm. Bottled 
milk deliverec to homes will cost 
the equivalent of 24.6 cents a quart. 

The milk price has remained 
stable in Brazil over the past year 
while other dairy products have 
been steadily increasing in price. 
Butter, for example, has risen from 
the equivalent of $1 a pound to the 
current $1.48 a pound. 




















Radiator Permanent type anti-freeze (ethylene glycol) 
capacity quarts needed for protection to temperatures °F. 
quarts 20° 10° oe -le -20° -30° 40° 
a 2 3 3% 4 dy 5 5% 
12 es 3 4 5 5% 6 6% 
) "SRP PES 2% 4 5 5% 6% 7 7% 
, RRR ae 3 4% 5% 6% 7 8 8% 
 - P| 5 6 7 8 9 9% 
- eG 3% 5% 7 8 9g 10 10% 
/ se 4 6 ™ 9 10 11 11% 
_ 4 6% 8 9% il 12 12% 
iiiinebbeclallesenamnecd 4's 7 9 10% 12 13 13% 
ASE Ea 5 8 10% 12 13% 15 15% 
35 inn 10 12 14 16 18 ig 
40 om ll 13 16 18 20 21 
SEN See 8 12 15 18 20 22 23 
i iccadinsncnilaandeahiel 9 14 18 21 24 25 27 
a Alcohol—quarts needed for protection to temperatures °F 
quarts 1° o -10° -20° -30° 40 
, a ae 2 2% 3 3% 4 4% 
} ESS Se Se 3 4 5 5% 6% 7 
Tl niniabicdaconsigintaert 4 5% 6% 7% 8% 9 
iiigthccnetskcsesiosicnsttiian Deuckins 5 7 8 9 10 11 
30..... nll 8 9% il 12 13% 











NEW PURCHASE PLAN 
LETS YOU BUY 

SILO UNLOADER NOW 
You needn’t wait to install 
this modern Silo Unloader 
and Mechanical Feeder. With 
CLAY Plan your initial. in- 
vestment is only 20% and 
you enjoy benefits while you 
pay. Ask your CLAY Deoler 
for more information ... or 


write to CLAY. 





BILO UNLOADER LICENSED UNDER PATENT 2,719,058 


How to feed 50 head in 15 minutes 


No more crawling up that icy chute, 
chopping frozen silage, and forking down 
unpalatable chunks your cattle won't eat. 
Just flip a switch and let your CLay SILo 
UNLOADER do the work for you. It doesn't 
matter if the silage is frozen solid. A 
Ciay unloader will still throw it down 
faster than you can cart it away. 





Feed 50 head in 15 minutes... with the 
Cray Sito UNLOADER and MECHANICAL 
Freeper. And even more important, there 
will be no frozen chunks. Silage is cut 
into fine particles and fluffed up the way 
cows like it. They'll usually clean up 
every bit. 

Clay Unloaders offer big advantages over 
other unloaders. They handle frozen 
silage ...seldom need repair or adjust- 
ment...are easily moved from silo to 
silo. They fit all standard size silos, and 
your local Ciay Dealer offers fast, ex- 
perienced service when you need it. 


Free Planning Book. Make your work 
easier. Write for free idea booklet on 
Silo Unloaders. Other free booklets are 
available on Mechanical Feeding, Barn 
Cleaners, Milking Parlors, Crop Driers. 
Write to CLay .. . today. 










SAVE MONEY 


Weed out 
non-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 
production records, Has 
extra adjustable indicator 
to deduct weight of milk 
pail, Dimensions; 8”x2”x 
17”. Heavy construction, 


60 Ib 


HANSON 
SCALE CO 
Price $7.95 at your 
hardware store or 
dairy supply house. 








EASIER « 
FASTER 
BETTER! 


KESTER SOLDER 


FREE: “Soldering Simplified’ 
16-pege booklet — Send for 
your copy today. 

KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4227 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Il!., U.S.A. 






For General 
Soldering 

















Back Your Future With 
U. S. Savings Bonds 
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bring bacteria killing 
hitrofurazone to injured 
_ teat tissues 


New patented plastic dilator carries 
medicated ointment which melts in 
teat canal bringing fast-acting NFZ 
(nitrofurazone) to site of infection to 
promote healing .. . gets cows back in 
milking line faster. 

Teat Dilators prevent teats from 
scabbing over . . . keep them open by 
acting as an easy-flow milk tube. When 
all dilators have been used, remaining 
ointment is a safe, bacteria-killing 
salve for cuts or sores. 

Have a supply of Hess & Clark Teat 
Dilators on hand... there’s no way 
to know ahead of time when you will 
need them in a hurry. 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
TC-8-3 
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VACUUM YOUR COWS 
ALL WINTER 


ALL 


Spray FOR Flies « SUMMER 
Pump Up Tires 
Clean Machinery, etc. 


You can vacuum your cows fo 
keep them healthy and con- 
tented by getting rid of all 
loose hair, scale, lice, mites 


PRICE -- $265.00 = oases 
NO NEED TO DUST ANYMORE 


HP compressor complete with rellef valve which 
large cup spray gun so you spray your cattle 


1 from insects 





low off all bugs, dirt, leaves ete., from radiators 


uinting and storing 
a complete unit with all the following equipment 


large air receiver, large cup gun, blow off 
3 ft. alr hose, 3 ft 


ng nozzles 
pumping up tires, pressure gauge 
k change couplers for all attachments 


itself within a year and is ready for all year 
thereby giving you more 


pay for 


eeping cows contented 


See your dealer or send your check or money order today 


SPRA-CON SALES COMPANY 


3600 ELSTON AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Buy From Our Advertisers . . . They Are Reliable. 





LE, KRACK, KE 


Your Own Brain 
With the Automatic Grain Roller 


the 3 in 1 Feed Processor 


“| Mill 
| 


The PERFECT WAY 
TO PROCESS EARCORN, 
MILO and OTHER SMALL GRAIN 


It's more appetizing, easier digested 
—no dust to clog nostrils. 
Stock absorbs nearly 100% of the 
feed value of rolled grain. 


SMART FEEDERS EVERYWHERE ARE SWITCHING TO ROLLED GRAIN . 


The Automatic 3 in 1 Feed 
Processor Rolls, Kracks or 
Krimps with less dust. Sim- 
plicity of operation, yet 
ruggedly constructed and 
time-tested for trouble - free 
performance. Deep - grooved 
interlocking rolls—can't wear 
out—are self adjusting for all 
grains . made of “Hi-Car- 
bon” steel and guaranteed for 
rugged lifetime service. 
Twelve Sizes and 
Models Available. 
A size and capaci 


for every 
Farmer-Feeder ~ 





You can make 4 bushels rolled 
grain do the feeding work of 5 
—because 











Heavy-Duty 





Floor or Skid Units for use © 
in the f room of groin- iP 
ery; PTO Trailer Units for © 
farm and commercial » 


AUTORATES EQUIPMENT MFG C0 


7 2749. WN 
r. bh OF 





WORKBENCH 


HOARD S DAIRYMAN 


This is a simple workbench and 
sawhorse that can be used wherev- 
er needed around the farm. It is 
made from scraps of lumber and 
measures about 20 inches long, 12 
inches wide, and 14 inches high. 
The size can be adjusted to fit the 
scraps of lumber you have on hand. 

The legs are notched, so when 
it is turned over it becomes a 
sawhorse. Right side up, it is a 
workbench. It is strong enough to 
stand or sit on if put together as 
shown. It is light and handy to 
carry around from job to job 

Minnesota ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 


STEEL ROD FENCE 


Instead of the customary wire, 
this Illinois farmer used steel re- 
inforcing rod (the kind usually 
used to reinforce concrete). It was 
run through holes drilled in the 
fence posts. The fence is easily 
taken down or reassembled. 

Illinois Grover BRINKMAN 


STOP SIGN FOR 
FARM MACHINERY 


We drilled small quarter-inch 
holes in a discarded stop sign and 
attached one-inch red reflectors in 
the letters of the sign. This can 
be seen far enough away to warn 
oncoming vehicles. To help pre- 
vent accidents, the sign can be 
hung from the tractor seat or on 
the rear of the implement being 
pulled. 


Michigan JOHN Davis 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


IDENTIFY YOUR FARM 


It is no trouble to find a farm 
marked by huge red letters of the 
type used by C. Nelson Hardy and 
Son, Essex County, Mass. The 


— 1 


wooden letters are attached to a 
2 by 4 framework which is bolted 
to the building. 

The sign is removed easily for 
painting by unbolting the 2 by 4 
frame Framework and letters 
stay intact. 

New Hampshire 

CHARLES L. STRATTON 


SECRET LOCK 


To keep dangerous tools away 
from children, countersink a hole in 
the work bench and drop a bolt just 
inside the back of the top drawer. 

Minnesota ENOoS BREITBARTH 


BABY CHICK WATERER 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


When we were short of water- 
ers, we made some good substi- 
tutes by thoroughly washing and 
sterilizing flower pots. A cork was 
pushed into the hole in the bottom 
and the pots filled with water. We 
placed a soup bowl on top of the 
pot and turned it upside down in 
the bowl. The water seeps out as 
the chicks drink 

Minnesota ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 


SUBSTITUTE FOR DEPTH GAUGE 


f 


If you have occasion to bore a 
series of holes at the same depth 
and have no depth gauge, a very 
satisfactory substitute is an ordi- 
nary spring paper clip. 

To use it, simply clamp the clip 
lengthwise of the bit with the bot- 
tom edge high enough on the bit 
to give the required depth to the 
hole. Stop boring as soon as the 
lower edge of the clip reaches the 
surface of the wood. 


New Jersey Dick Drew 
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REDUCES 
BACTERIA 


“TAMED IODINE" 


IOSAN’ 


DETERGENT-GERMICIDE 





IOSAN reduces bacteria counts to 
amazing lows. Removes and prevents 
milkstone buildup. Moreover, it sim- 
plifies sanitation. Replaces two or 
more products because it is both a 
powerful cleaner and sanitizer 


1OSAN is the original “Tamed lodine” 
Detergent-Germicide. The U. S. Patent 
Number on its label is your protection 
against imitators. Available from your 
regular supplier or from Lazarus 
Laboratories inc., Division of West 
Chemical Products inc., 42-16 West 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





VETERINARY 


PRODUCTS 
DIRECT.to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


ANAF 












FLEX-BEAM 
FORKS 


Unbreakable where 
other forks break 


The Union Fork & Hoe Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 











“Grow-'Em” Milk Replecer and 
Minerahied Stock Food bor 
all westock. Ask your 
nearby Internationa! Stock 
Food representative 








COWPOX* 
Ringworm 
Blu-Kote dries up cowpox: le- 


sions, controls secondary infec 


tion*® romotes clean, rapid 
healing of teat sores skin 
sores, abrasions. Is Germicidal 


oa Be vd sree . Ti ~ 
HW. W.MAYLOR CO. + MORRIS, HY. 
FOR SAFER—SURER 
CLEANING AFTER 
CALVING 


USE 




















COW CLEAN 


Dr. LeGear, inc., 4161 Beck, St. Louis 16, Mo. 








FREE Crovis 
with 5-lb. bag of 
ASL BANARAT® 


warfarin rat killer 


Rid your farm of vicious rats 
with BANARAT — warfarin rat 
killer. Kills whole colonies of 
rats without danger to pets or 
livestock. Free work gloves— 
v4 bonus for using BANA- 
AT — product of American 
Scientific Laboratories, tnc., 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


offer limited 


GET BANARAT Now! 




















by F. J. Giesler 


Meat-type hogs on increase 


They raise more pigs, grow faster, take less feed, and 
reach market sooner than fat-type, overfinished hogs. 


BOUT 10 years ago, the pork 
Jy insistry could only boast of 

producing between 10 to 15 
per cent No. 1 hogs. This figure 
has steadily climbed until, in the 
past year or two, about 25 to 30 
per cent of the hogs produced 
would grade No. 1. 

It is heartening to see the change 
in quality of hogs now shown at 
the National Barrow Show, along 
with the hogs shown by producers 
at the numerous county, district, 
area, and state shows. 

The old U. S. No. 3 grade hog, 
which is the chubby, overfinished 
individual so numerous a few years 
ago, is gradually disappearing from 
the show today. To be sure, we 
still have too many of these ap- 
pearing in certain areas, but we 
can feel elated that more and more 


of the right kind of high-quality 
market hogs are reaching the 
market. 


Leveling out farrowing ... 


Figures released by U.S.D.A. in 
March of 1958 indicated there was 
a definite trend away from high 
points of farrowing during the 
March-May period in the nine corn 
belt states. 

The number of sows farrowed 
during the midwinter period of 
December through February in- 
creased from 1,079,000 in the peri- 
od 1946 to 1956 to 1,809,000 in 
1958. The March-May period de- 
creased from 5,142,000 in 1946 to 
1956 to 3,893,000 in 1958. 

This indicates there is a trend 
toward leveling out farrowing, and 
this will provide a steadier supply 
of market hogs throughout the en- 
tire year. 

Steadier supply of pork sows 

farrowing (1000) * 


1947-56 1957 Est. 1959 1958 





June-Aug. 1,588 1,765 2,059 
Sept.-Nov. 1,580 1,513 1,760 
Dec.-Feb. 942 1,383 1,678 2,010 





* Nine corn belt states—U.S.D.A. Pig 
Crop Report, September 18, 1958. 

In view of this short supply of 
hogs and the high price, the sur- 
vey of Midwest hog production re- 
vealed a strong advance over pro- 
ducers’ intentions as reported in 
June. The fall pig crop jumped 17 
per cent in nine states. This is in 
contrast to the early prediction 
for a 14 per cent increase over 
the 1957 fall quarter. 

The nine states include Iowa, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. These nine states accounted 
for 67 per cent of the United 
States 1957 pig crop. 

Where are we going with the 
meat-type hog? Swine producers 
have only begun to prove that the 


swine industry is converting to the 
meat-type hog. Trends _ indicate 
that there is a real revolution go- 
ing on in the production and mar- 
keting practices today. The past 
20 years of research shows that 
meat-type hogs make dollars and 
sense. 

Like corn growers, hog producers 
benefit from hybrid vigor. Cross- 
ing purebred hogs with selected 
meat-type characteristics can _ re- 
sult in 3 to 5 per cent more pigs 
raised, 5 to 7 per cent in feed 
savings, and faster growth that 


brings hogs to market several 
weeks earlier. 
When judged on carcass value 


alone, the meat-type hog is worth 
at least $.80 to $1 more per hun- 
dredweight. These differentials will 
vary according to the use that the 
processor is making of the car- 
casses he processes. 

Larger volume of the right kind 
of hogs will no doubt increase the 
returns to the producer when high- 
er proportions of the processed 
carcass are of higher quality and 
demanded by consumers. 

These high-quality hogs have 
proven themselves superior in the 
feed lot. At the Ohio Station, fig- 
ures show that the superior hogs 
that certified converted feed faster 
and had more red meat in them 
than the overfat hogs that did not 
certify. The table below indicates 
the differences in their superior 
certified hogs as compared to the 
overfat hogs. 

No. 1 hogs today will have 50 
per cent or more of their carcass 
weight in the four lean cuts, the 
ham, loin, picnic, and the boston 
butt. No. 2 hogs will have on an 
average 47 per cent, while No. 3’s 
will average 44 per cent of their 
carcass in the four lean cuts 

In tests a few years ago at the 
Hormel Institute, feed require- 
ments from 46 days to 200 pounds 
varied from 280 to 501 pounds per 
100 pounds of gain. The growth 
rate varied from 1.25 to 2.22 pounds 
per day during the same period. 

Here again, the lean type hogs 
yielded a carcass that averaged 
$1.25 to $2.56 more per pig, and 
the cost of producing the fat type 
averaged about $2 more per pig in 
feed costs, labor, and other ex- 
penses incurred by the extra two 
weeks required for fat-type hogs 
to reach market weight. 

These figures only point to the 
fact that leading swine producers 
will be looking for hogs that will 
convert feed efficiently and pro- 
duce carcasses that are of high 
quality. These hogs will sell on 
foot at a price that will net the 
farmer a higher return per hour 
for his labor. 





Superior hogs Overfat hogs 





(certified) (not certified) 
Loin eye size 4.10 sq. in. 3.24 sq. in. 
Back-fat 8. Modi ep "wig 
Feed per 100 gain 336.4 Ibs. 354.2 lbs 
Daily gain 1.7 Ibs. 1.73 Ibs. 
Meaty cuts 80.27 Ibs. 70.89 Ibs. 
Fat trim and bacon sides 54.00 Ibs. 62.67 Ibs. 
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'TRANSFER-TYPE 
'BARN CLEANER 


LASTS 
LONGER 
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Advanced 2-unit design is 
the reason. The gutter chain trav- 
els on a level plane at all times. Litter 
is transferred to a separate elevator 
hopper. Paddles, operating only on the 
elevator, sweep through the hopper, 
carry litter up the elevator to a spread- 
er outside. 

Since gutter chain stays on the same 
level at all times, there’s no uphill pull 
or strain on main drive unit. Chain 
does not twist, bend or tilt into un- 
natural positians. Means less wear and 
strain on the chain — gives you longer 
chain life. 

Gets liquids, too. Elevator paddles 
move at 55 ft. per minute — fast 
enough to get both solids and liquids 
with no runback. 

Before you install any barn cleaner, 
see the Louden. Find out what Lou- 
den’s 2-unit, transfer-type barn clean- 
er can mean to you. For complete 
information, simply mail the coupon 
below. There’s no obligation, of course. 





MACHINERY COMPANY 


4110 South Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
Bronch: Albany, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Pleose send me complete infor- 
mation on the 2-unit barn cleaner. 
| understand there's no obligation. 


Name 





Address 





City 





State 





City State 





ee 
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Meat for Christmas 


It is a gay Noel practice 
dating back to the Puritan 
cabins, Tudor halls, and 


legendary Epiphany feasts. 


by Marian Pike 


yu! N you start to reminisce 
/\/ about childhood Christmas 
dinners, you're likely to find 

- 


irself talking about one of Amer- 
i's oldest holiday traditions, a gift 

meat under the Christmas tree, On 
Christmas morning when our family 
id the litter about knee-deep from 
ypened packages, suddenly my aunt 
would let out a little scream and be- 
in making frantic, secretive motions 
Then my uncle would jump up and 
dash out to the unused-in-winter side 
porch ind return bearing gaily- 
wrapped packages of beef roast and 
pork chops which had been kept on 
the por h frozen solid 

Today meat-packing firms produce 
special Christmas wrappings for all 
kinds of meats. They package hams 
and pork products in festive tins, 
ind even prepare them “Christmas 
style spiced, decorated with can- 
died fruits, and ready for the table. 
You may even be able to buy a suck- 
ling pig 

Farm leaders say we could make 
quite a dent in the farm surplus pic- 
ture if three or four million farm 
families would fill their Christmas 
list for their city friends with 
meat, cheese, or other farm products. 
Small canned meats received under 
the Yule tree will keep for months. 
Steaks and crown roasts will hold 
their succulent goodness in the home 
freezer. Bacon and ham and cheeses 
in be enjoyed for a long time. 

Meat animals provide about one- 
fourth of the cash income of Amer- 
ican farmers. That in itself makes 
meat a natural for Christmas-giving. 


fr 
ai 


Beyond that, Christmas is a day for 
reflection and for renewing faith in 
our traditions. No nation can equal 
the regional! traditions of the Amer- 
ican Christmas. In this day of world 
unrest, it does us all good to dwell 
on these strong, deep American 
roots. Christmas meats can have psy- 
chological, as well as physical bene- 
fits. 

We have pictured a festive baked 
ham which has the modern, lean, 
trim look, and we have given you a 
baking schedule for ham. Also pic- 
tured are tempting meaty appetizers 
which can be prepared in advance 
The meat balls and the spareribs 
have only to be heated up; the bacon 
puffs can be rolled early in the day, 
and refrigerated until just before 
serving time. Here then are some 
other recipes for meats and accom- 
paniments which will add to the en- 
joyment of friends and family at holi- 
day time. 

Rosemary roast beef 

Order a standing rib roast and rub 
it with salt and pepper. Place on a 
rack in an uncovered roasting pan. 
Thatch the top well with rosemary. 
Roast at 325 degrees 22 to 26 minutes 
to the pound for “rare.” 


Yorkshire pudding 

1 cup flour 2 eggs 

1 cup milk \, teaspoon salt 

Gradually add milk to flour, and 
when smooth add eggs and salt. Beat 
well with an egg beater. Pour melted 
butter or beef drippings % inch thick 
over bottom of two shallow pans. 
Pour half of mixture in each pan. 
Bake at 400 degrees for 20 minutes, 
then reduce heat to 350 degrees and 
bake 10 minutes longer. Cut in 


refrigerated cars loaded with dressed 
suckling pigs left the Chicago pack- 
ing plants for December delivery to 
markets from Louisville to Tampa 
and as far west as Houston. The 
roast-pig-sauce used at George Rec- 
tor’s famous New York restaurant 50 
years ago would be equally good for 
a roast fresh ham at any Yuleboard. 


Sauce for roast pig 


Pour \% cup tarragon vinegar into a 
saucepan, and add 2 mashed cloves of 





Heating 
schedule for 
fully-cooked 
ham 


Hot baked ham. Place ham, fat side up, on a rack in a shallow pan. 
Bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) according to the baking schedule or 
to 130 degrees as recorded by a roast meat thermometer. Score and 
glaze, if desired. Schedule is for shankless ham. 


Weight Approximate heating time Final internal temperature 
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garlic, 1 tablespoon dry mustard, 1 
bay leaf, 12 whole black peppercorns, 
1 teaspoon paprika, , teaspoon salt, 
and % teaspoon cayenne. Simmer 
down to half the quantity and strain 
Heat 2 small cans condensed tomato 
soup and add strained spice mixture. 
Cook a few minutes, then add 1 table- 
spoon beef extract, dissolved in ', 
cup of boiling water, 1 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce, 3 tablespoons 
A-1 sauce, and 2 tablespoons butter. 
Serve hot. 





6-pound piece 2% hours 
12 to 15 pounds 3 hours 


Baking schedule for cook-before-eating ham 


Place shankless ham fat side up on a rack in a shallow baking pan. 
Bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) according to the cooking schedule or 
to 160 degrees as recorded by a roast meat thermometer. Score and 


130 degrees 
130 degrees 


serving time. It sets out to firm up 
for easier carving while the pudding 


Roast suckling pig 
the Old South, roast suckling 
pig was the centerpiece for Christmas 
dinner at country plantations as well 
as at rambling Georgian town-houses. 
As late as 1910, whole trainloads of 


squares and serve with the roast beef glaze. 
which you will have planned to have 
finished roasting half an hour before 


Weight Approximate heating time Final internal temperature 





4-pound piece 
6-pound piece 
8-pound piece 4 hours 
12 to 14 pounds 
le to 16 pounds 5 hours 
16 to 18 pounds 
18 to 20 pounds 6 hours 





2% hours 
3% hours 


4% hours 
5% hours 


160 degrees 
160 degrees 
160 degrees 
160 degrees 
160 degrees 
160 degrees 
160 degrees 








Meaty appetizers 


Serve before dinner party or as a late evening snack. 


Bacon puffs 


12 slices bacon (4 pound) 
6 slices thin-sliced bread 
¥ pound shurp cheese (2 cups) 


Cut crusts from bread and cut each 
slice in half. For each puff, place 
two halves of bread, end to end, on a 
strip of bacon. Sprinkle with 3 table- 
spoons shredded cheese. Roll up and 
fasten with picks. 

Stand rolls on ends on a rack in a 
shallow baking pan. Bake at 400 de- 
grees 20 minutes, or until lightly 
browned. Serve hot. Yields 12 puffs. 


Barbecued spareribs appetizers 


2 pounds spareribs 
% cup catsup 
4 cup vinegar or lemon juice 
2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
2 teaspoons sugar 
¥, teaspoon chili powder 
Have ribs cut lengthwise into 2- 


inch wide strips. With scissors, cut 
strips into individual ribs. Place in 


cold skillet and brown over low heat. 
Pour off drippings. Combine remain- 
ing ingredients and pour over ribs. 
Cover pan and cook over low heat 45 
minutes, Makes about « dozen. 


Miniature meat balls 


2 pounds ground beef 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

1 clove garlic 

1 teaspoon salt 

2-to 3-ounce wedge blue cheese 
Flour 

4% cup butter or drippings 

1 cup bouillon 


Combine ground beef and eggs. 
Crush garlic with salt and stir in. 
Shape a tablespoon of mix around 
small cubes of cheese into balls size 
of marbles. Dust balls with flour; 
brown a few at a time in butter. Re- 
turn browned balls to pan; add bouil- 
lon; cover and cook over low heat 10 
minutes. Serve in a chafing dish with 
cocktail picks. Makes about 5 dozen 
balls. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois 


HE grubworm idea which I 
Er proposed a few issues back 

has caught the fancy of our 
readers and grubworms are swarm- 
ing out of their holes all over the 
country, with their recipe-dues in 
their hands. 

To date we've heard from Mary- 
land, Georgia, North Dakota, Minn- 
esota, Kansas, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. All 
names go in a special file and if 
really good recipes pile up too 
heavily to work into the column, 
we'll send mimeographed sheets of 
them out to all dues-paying grub- 
worms, 

Elsewhere on the page you'll find 
our first recipes contributed by 
grubworms from Georgia, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa. 


A request... 


A reader in Maryland asks this 
question: 

“Do you have, among your read- 
ers, anyone who can tell me in de- 
tail how to prepare rags for weav- 
ing old-fashioned hit-or-miss rag 
rugs? I have fallen heir to a table 
loom and have made two rugs from 
cotton yarn but being blessed (7) 
with 40 years’ accumulation of rags 
and needing bedroom rugs, think 
I'd like to try some of rags. My 
efforts, so far, have yielded color 
effects that would do but the rugs 
are ‘frazzley’ and I'm sure there 
must be a way to get them nice and 
smooth. I hope this isn’t a lost art 
among our women; so many things 
of long ago have been forgotten 
and we are the losers.” 

Rug-weavers, front and center! 
All communications that seem 
helpful will be forwarded, 


Altering shoulder seams .. . 


One of the biggest faults in 
ready-made dresses is  too-long 
shoulder lines, says one of our state 
clothing specialists and I'm sure 
most women agree with her. 

A shoulder line that isn’t right is 
uncomfortable and gives a poor fit 
to the dress, resulting in a droopy 
appearance that takes away from 
smartness, You can correct it in this 
way, advises our expert: 

Carefully rip the shoulder seam 
from the armscye toward the neck- 
line. On the back shoulder take up a 
dart to shorten the seam to the 
shoulder length you need. Be care- 
ful not to change the width of the 
blouse back. Then, shorten the 
front shoulder not more than half an 
inch. Do this by making a dart, if 
there is not one there, or by gath- 
ers or tucks. If there is already a 
dart there, don't try to deepen it. 

The front shoulder line may still 
be longer than the back. Restitch 
the seams, letting the extra width 
extend. Trim this off, starting from 
nothing at the notch in the armscye 
to a half-inch at the shoulder seam. 
In a coat or suit you can often add 
a dart so that it comes under the 
collar, 


Locating farm freezer... 


This is one of the questions fre- 
quently asked of home economists 
and service directors. Here’s what 
they advise: 

Most any place in the house is 
good for a freezer location if it 
isn't too close to a radiator or warm 
air register and there is good air 
circulating space all around the 
freezer. If possible, connect freez- 


J. Hurley 


er to an electric circuit that is not 
being used by any other appliance. 
For convenience, put the freezer 
as Close to the kitchen as possible; 
dining room or utility room may be 
pressed into service. The basement 
is all right if fairly dry; dampness 
may damage motor and finish. 
Unheated porches in cold cli- 
mates are not wise choices for loca- 
tion. When temperatures drop be- 
low 40 degrees, grease thickens and 
may damage the freezer motor. 


From the Grubworm’s hole . . 


Beet Relish Slaw 
cup chopped cooked beets 
cups shredded raw cabbage 
cup chopped raw celery 
cup finely chopped onion 
tablespoon prepared horseradish 
tablespoons brown sugar 
teaspoon black pepper 
teaspoons salt 
cup cider vinegar 
teaspoon whole celery seed 
Combine all ingredients. Place in 
a bowl or stone jar and let stand in 
refrigerator two or three days be- 
fore serving. This is delicious and 
does not get soggy. 
—Mrs. Hattie Cox 
Georgia 
Salmon-Pea Casserole 
2 tablespoons chopped onion 
2 tablespoons butter 
8 
1 
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tablespoons flour 
¥, teaspoons salt 
4 teaspoon pepper 
2 cups milk 
1 to 2 tablespoons horseradish 
1 8-ounce can salmon (flaked) 
1 4-ounce can mushrooms 
2 
1 
1 


~ 


tablespoons chopped pimiento 
package frozen peas(thawed) 
cup cooked noodles 

%4 cup cracker crumbs. 

Make a white sauce of the but- 
ter, flour, milk, salt, and pepper. 
Add rest of ingredients, except 
crumbs, to white sauce and blend 
thoroughly. Pour into buttered 
baking pan or 2-quart casserole 
and bake in 325-degree oven for 
35 minutes. 

—E, H. Dobel 
Minnesota 


English Toffee Bars 


chopped nuts 

Cream butter and sugar, add egg 
yolk, salt, and flour. Mix smooth 
and pat thin in a 12 by 15 pan. 
Bake 20 minutes in 350-degree ov- 
en. Cool and spread with the sweet 
milk chocolate which you have 
melted. Sprinkle liberally with 
chopped nuts (walnuts, pecans, or 
whatever you prefer) and cut in 


squares. 
—Cliff Burgess 
Iowa 


If you want to be a grubworm 
just ‘come along with us! Pay your 
dues with a new, tried and tested 
recipe you've dug up, made up, 
begged, borrowed, or been given by 
a friend. (Being sure no copyrights 
are infringed, of course.) 

Address notes and recipes to The 
Grubworm’s Hole, care of From 
Day to Day, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





4832. Whip up several aprons in gay 



















cottons. Printed pattern in misses’ sizes 4832 4723 

smoll (10 te 12); medium (14 to 16); 14%4—24', 

large (18 to 20). Medium size tokes 14 S—10—12 i. 3 : 

yords 35-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. M—14—16 J 
t—18—20 


4723. For daytime or evening, you'll be 
delighted with this side-buttoned step-in 
style. Printed pattern in half sizes 14% 
to 24%. Size 16% tokes 3% yards 45- 
inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


4627. Neat style with slimming diagon- 
ol tucks, convertible collar, and gently 
fared skirt. Printed pattern in half sizes 
14% to 24%. Size 16% tokes 4% 
yords 39-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 






4627 
144-24 




















9344 12-20,40-42 


9344. Jumper ovtfit to keep you well 
groomed. Printed pattern in misses’ 
sizes 12 to 20; 40 to 42. Size 16 
jumper tokes 3 yards 54-inch fabric; 
blouse 1% yards 39-inch. Price 35 
cents. 


9347. Shirtdress for the larger figure. 
Bodice is neatly tucked; skirt hes band- 
ed hip pockets. Printed pattern in 
women's sizes 36 to 50. Size 36 takes 
4 yords 35-inch fobric. Price 35 cents. 


9029. Softly feminine style with sim- 

lines and pretty scalloped yoke. 

pattern in misses" sizes 12 to 

20; 40. Size 16 takes 4% yards 35- 
inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 
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7217. Endless chain quilt. Make it the pen- 

ny-sever way. Buy a little fabric at a time; 

and 13-inch round doily moke a few blecks «a month. Use scraps, 

- Pattern of patches and directions. Price 
cents. 


luncheon 
30-inch a doily 
in mercerized string. Price 25 cents. 























Pattern Nos. Size HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. ane 
$ for needlework guide 
$—_______fer_ patterns. at 25 cents. 
NAME__ RFD 
CITY. STATE 
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may be the answer 


\ new approach to furniture arrangement can 


add warmth and interest to your home. 


by Joyce Dahlberg 


THEN asked to name one way in which 
the average homemaker might improve 
her home without expense, a prominent 


answered, “Re-arrange the 


interior decorator 


furniture 
She went on to say, however, that re-ar- 
rangement would add no interest to a room if 
the homemaker merely lined up the furnish- 
ings against the wall in a different order. 
Placement of furniture flush against the 
walls is a common decorating fault, she points 
t robs a room of warmth and intimacy. 
~arranging, the solution is to pull the 
re away from the walls and use more 
floor space of your rooms 
might be accomplished is by 
placing furniture in small-complete groupings, 
r “islands” as decorators term them. Such 
suggest comfort and warmth. They 
nvite con\ and reading 
These groupings are particularly effective in 
room, such as the long, rather narrow 
many older homes and 
ooms so prevalent in the 


. 
the center 


One way this 


islands 


ersatior 


a large 
living room found 
also the family 
newer ones 
Several suggested groupings in such a room 
migh 


A 


sepal ited y 


t 
| and a pair of occasional chairs 
i large coffee table; a sofa with 
angled at either end with ap- 
lamps; two deep, com- 
flanking a drum table with a 
high lamp for good distribution of light to in- 
vite comfortable reading or knitting 

It should be remembered that regardless of 


ve seat 


inge cnairs 
propriate tables and 


fortable chairs 
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LOUVERED CABINET has been combined with an oriental 
painting to comprise a focal point of interest in this par- 


ticular room. Note 


the arrangement, there should be a definite 
focal point of interest in the room. This might 
be one “island” or grouping that is stronger 
and more compelling than the others, which 
draws the eye to it and around which the rest 
of the room seems to have been subtly planned. 

However, perhaps the most obvious focal 
point around which to arrange a room effec- 
tively is an interesting architectural feature, 
such as a fireplace or a window wall. 

If there is no such strong architectural fea- 
ture in your room, there are several ways in 
which a furniture grouping might be pointed 
up to become the focal point of interest. 

Focal points which you might create by 
adept planning might be: 

A particularly unusual or beautiful piece of 
furniture or interesting painting, used singly 
or in combination; a collection, as of your best 
china in a breakfront, or pewter, ironstone, or 
milk glass in a hutch cabinet; a furniture 
grouping pointed up sharply with wall color, 
perhaps with the use of a deeper shade of paint 
than that used on adjoining wall areas or even 
with one of the new mural wallpapers. 

The color which you choose for paint or 
which is dominant in the wallpaper could then 
be used sparingly throughout the room in sofa 
pillows, pictures, and other accessories as an 
accent color to help tie the room together. 

Some aids to easier arrangement are: 

1. The double-duty furnishings, such as a 
coffee table which converts to a dining table; 

2. Sofas, love seats, and even lounge chairs 
which convert to beds; 


i " 
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Courtesy Grand Rapids Furniture News Buresa 


CHEST AND SHELF UNITS have been combined for storage as well as 
attractive 


the books and accessories in this 


display of 


den or study. than against the walls; 


“island” arrangement of furnishings. 


3. Inexpensive wood folding doors to replace 
those old ones which might be in the way of 
good furniture arrangement; 

4. Stack tables which can be 
tables or as serving tables; and 

5. Innumerable ready-built arranger group 
pieces which can be purchased separately and 
combined as needed to make such pieces as 
room dividers, record or hi-fi cabinets, desks, 
breakfronts, dressers or dressing tables, chests, 
and bookcases. 

The homemaker should always be aware of 
the importance of balance in room arrange- 
ment, for it is correct balance which keeps a 
room from that overdone !ook in some areas 
and that drab look in others 

While the focal point of your room naturally 
draws the most interest, it should not be al- 
lowed to “take over” too completely. Balance 
can be maintained throughout a room by add- 
ing interest where necessary with pattern, as 
in an area rug or a needlepoint cover on an oc- 
casional chair; with color, as in accessories or 
draperies; with texture, as in a nubby framed 
linen print or a sheer lace curtain. 

According to many decorators one of the 
worst enemies of good arrangement and bal- 
ance in your living room is your television set. 
If your family is a victim of the habit, guard 
against arranging your living room so that all 
seating and all interest centers on your set, 
or you may find that when the knob is snapped 
to “off,” your room goes as dead as the 
screen. THE END 


used as end 


— Courtesy Porter's Purnitare, Racine, Wisconsin 


WINDOW WALL is focal point here. Furniture is in an “island” rather 


grouping provides comfortable seating for five 
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Serve-self 
egg sales 


If you have a good location, you 
can get a higher price for your 
eggs and move a worthwhile vol- 


ume with little time involved. 


honest. That is why it is pos- 

sible for Claire Swogger and 
his wife of Kendallville, Ind., to sell 
more than 200 dozen of eggs a week 
simply by letting customers serve 
themselves, leave their money in a 
box, and make their own change if 
necessary. 

The Swoggers have been doing 
this for more than two years. They 
have had some money disappear but 
percentagewise the loss has been 
insignificant. 

At the end of the driveway, about 
75 feet beyond their farm dwelling, 
the sales room is one part of a small 
building. Anyone passing along the 
drive would be in plain view from 
the dwelling. This probably is of 
some help in scaring off anyone who 
may have greedy yearnings for the 
cash box. 

The other part of the small build- 
ing is the egg room, a portion of 
which is a mechanically-refriger- 
ated egg holding room. 

The main entrance door to the re- 
frigerated egg holding room is kept 


Tre vast majority of people are 


locked. Customers have access 
through a small door, at waist 
height, to a small compartment 


holding about 60 dozen of eggs in 
cartons. This compartment can be 
restocked from the inside of the egg 
holding room. 

Four different selections of eggs 


are usually available: Grade A 
large, medium, and small, and 
cracks. Each carton and pile of 


cartons is plainly marked. 


Cusiomer records purchase .. . 


Prices are posted on a black- 
board above a convenient table. A 
pencil and pad are tied to the table. 
A sign requests customers to write 
down name, address, number and 
kind of eggs taken, and the total 
cost, 

In plain view is a cash box where 
the customer can leave his money 
and make any needed change. A 
few simple precautions make it pos- 
sible for the Swoggers to check at 
any time to make sure that eggs 
sold and money left are in balance. 

Each morning a specific number 
of dozens of eggs of each grade are 
stocked in the customer compart- 
ment, The amounts are recorded in 
a tabulation book. 

A specific amount of change in 
dollar bills, halves, quarters, nick- 
els, and pennies is left in the box. 
Knowing the number of dozens of 
eggs and the amount of change at 
the start, it is a simple matter to 


by Joe W. Sicer 





SALES BUILDING has two rooms, a serve-self egg room and a re- 
frigerated egg room. The building is in full view of Swogger home. 





REFRIGERATED EGGS are stacked and labeled according to size. 


Prices are posted on blackboard. 


check against the eggs unsold, the 
recorded sales, and the money in 
the box 

When convenient during the day, 
the Swoggers check the sales room 
and remove the accumulated cash. It 
is rare that more than $10 is left 
in the cash box for very long. 

Most of the sales are made over 
the weekend. An eye-catching sign 
at the roadway attracts the custo- 
mers. A similar sign on the sales 
room building shows the customer 
where to go. 

Sales of small- and medium-sized 
eggs have been particularly advan- 
tageous pricewise. There are never 
enough checked eggs to suit the 
customers. 

No newspaper advertising has been 
done because the Swoggers were 
not interested in drawing a large 
number of people. Their customers 
are mostly friends and people these 
friends told about the good farm- 
fresh eggs available at Swogger'’s. 

The farm is about one mile from 
the edge of a town of about 12,000 
population. 


Losses have been few ... 


The cash box, cash and all, has 
been stolen once. Occasionally, a 
customer evidently makes a mis- 
take in counting change but this 
seems to be more often in favor 
of the Swoggers than the other 
way around. Sometimes the custo- 
mer doesn’t muitiply correctly. 

Having the customer’s name and 


Change box and pad are on table. 


address and purchase record helps 
in correcting some errors. That, 
plus the record of eggs placed each 
day in the selling compartment, 
made possible an adjustment and 
mending of ways of one customer 
who took the two remaining dozen 
of cracked eggs plus two more 
dozen of Grade A large but record- 
ed them all as cracked. 

The name record also made it 
possible to locate the rightful own- 
er of a $10 bill which was dropped 
just outside the sales room door. 

Success with an operation of this 
kind depends upon: 

1. Clean, fresh eggs carefully 
graded and cartoned. 

2. A location that is readily ac- 
cessible to your customers but not 
inducive to drawing people of low 
character, 

3. Regular servicing. 

Servicing need not be time-con- 
suming and it can be done largely 
at your convenience, You no longer 
need to stop what you are doing 
when a customer comes to your 
door. 


If you are doubtful about trust- 
ing the public, refrigerated, coin- 
operated vending machines for eggs 
are available commercially and 
have been used successfully in many 
locations. They cost about $1,400 
for 100 dozen capacity. It will cost 
about 5 cents a dozen to meet over- 
head and operating costs of such a 
vending machine if 100 dozen per 
week are sold through it, 
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SPREADMASTERS 
LEAD THE FIELD 














*& SAFE SELF-SHIELDED PTO 
*& NEW “ROOSTERCOMB” BEATER 
% SMOOTH-RIDING TANDEM WHEELS 


Built for easy loading, extra big wide- 
peak loads, less spilling. Quickly and 
easily converts to heavy-duty self-un- 
loading corn, grain and forage wagon 
by adding top extensions. 


Czar? LEADS THE FIELD IN: 


© Shredmaster Forage Choppers © Tow Bumpers 
© Sidedressers, Potate Vine Beaters @ Rotary Hoes 


Write, care of Dept. 119, for free catalog 
L. H. SCHULTZ 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Rochelle, tilinois Waterioo, lowa 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 
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Fort Atkinson, Wis. 












¢C K Pneumonia 


©" & Mastitis Losses 







Remarkable new 





antibiotic provides Lung 


up to 5 times more 

respiratory, mammary 
tissue concentration 

than penicillin. 


IOMY CIN: 


Sofe - Effective 


lomycin is attracted by udder and 
respiratory tissues. That's why it's so 
effective in acute mastitis, pneumonia, 
shipping fever, and other profit-robbing 
infections. lomycin is veterinarian tested 
and approved. 

Ask your veterinarian now cbout 

this valuable new antibiotic 


U. $, Potent No. 2,694,063 
N-ORDEN 








LABORATOR 
Lincoln, Nebr.. U 


IES 
S.A 











Golden Years Opportunity 


Men Over Fifty 


WANTED MEN 45 to 60 who can meet 
their fellow man and talk convincingly on 
basis of their years of experience. Knowl- 
edge of dairy farming helpful. Car need- 
ed. Your high income days are not over 
, . Experience is an asset in this job! 
Good territory now opcn. Write today giv- 
ing past work experience and references to 
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Circulation Department 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Careers in agriculture 


Duties of a dairy farm manager ... 


. .. are broad and varied. He is fully 


responsible for the herd and should 


have a fairly complete knowledge of 


all phases of dairy farming. 


hy £. &. Rainey 


HE dairy farm manager’s actual amount 
T of work varies according to the size of 
the herd, the amount of help needed, and 

the quality of that help. 

The worries and problems of a manager are 
greatly reduced if he has the help and assist- 
ance of a competent assistant or herdsman, I 
know from experience, as I have had a good one 
for many years. The better-quality help used 
throughout the organization, the easier the su- 
pervision. 

One of my earlier employers, a successful 
businessman, made this statement to me: 
“Show me a successful manager and, in most 
cases, you'll find a man having under him, one 
or more men qualified to take his place.” A 
successful manager manages, is not managed. 

The manager is responsible for the accuracy 
of all herd records, covering births, deaths, 
breeding, vaccination, health, expenditures, 
collections, and all large or minor details hav- 
ing to do with the final, completely success- 
ful operation of the herd. A very good formula 
to follow in keeping accurate records is to mark 
down what happens, when it happens, how it 
happened, and why. 


Plans breeding program ... 


The breeding program for the herd must be 
planned. This includes selection of herd sires, 
herd replacements, and animals to be sold from 
the herd. The manager is definitely responsible 
for the integrity of the bloodlines in the herd. 
This involves a lot of thought and planning. 

He may often be called upon to help plan a 
breeding program for another herd, where the 
breeder is interested in securing breeding ani- 
mals from the manager’s herd, The manager 
must be capable of giving this full considera- 
tion by having a complete knowledge of his 
own herd, as well as some knowledge of the 
other herds involved. 

A very important duty is to maintain a 
healthy and attractive dairy and breeding herd. 
This demands constant interest and alertness. 

The manager must also supervise and carry 
out any farming or agricultural activities op- 
erated in connection with the dairy operation. 
This includes production or procuring of suffi- 
cient high-quality grains, pasture, silage, and 
hay to provide maximum production from the 
herd at low production cost. This entails a 
knowledge of purchasing values, better farming 
practices, crop rotation, fertilization, farm 
equipment, and balance in farming. 

The promotion of the herd is very important, 
especially in the case of a purebred breeding 
herd, where breeding animals are sold. It is 
necessary to keep the public informed as to 


: The author is farm manager, Foremost Guernseys, 


Missour!l. 
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THE AUTHOR standing in front of his calf barn. The individual pen system of raising 


calves is a new improved practice being adopted om many of 


happenings in your herd through production 
testing, classification, showing, sales, adver- 
tising, and just plain everyday friendly con- 
tacts. There are several ways of doing this. 
You must decide which ones, or combinations, 
will most successfully publicize the herd. We 
must always cooperate with other breeders and 
dairymen in local, state, and national organ- 
izations that are connected with our operation. 

The manager must be ready and willing at 
all times to confer with the owner or owners 
about any or all phases of the operation. He 
should be cooperative. 


A good teacher... 


A sound background of actual experience 
with dairy cattle and farming operations is very 
useful and practically essential. However, one 
of the better farm managers under whom I 
worked in early years, was one who had very 
little experience but was loaded with common 
sense and the ability to demand and get top 
effort from competent assistants. I believe the 
old adage, “Experience is the best teacher,” 
still holds good. 

Education is always valuable. College train- 
ing can benefit the most thoroughly experi- 
enced personality. Actually, a higher education 
may not be essential, but it can be a distinct 
aid to success. I did not have college training, 
although college training probably would have 
helped me in the use of my practical experi- 
ence. Experience, training, and education, bal- 
anced in one personality, is more apt to achieve 
success. 


| like my work... 

I feel this is one uf the specific requirements 
for a successful dairy farm manager, or anyone 
interested in work on a dairy farm. 

Among the first questions I ask an appli- 
cant for employment are: “Do you actually 


today’s modern farms. 


like dairy cows?” “Do you like farm work?” If 
the answer is “Yes” without any seeming res- 
ervations, I usually check the applicant more 
fully. Should I get the reaction he is applying 
just for work and a pay check, I usually pass. 
No pleasure in the work usually means no suc- 
cess in the work. 

I speak from the angle of a dairy farm 
manager, breeding registered dairy cattle to 
produce milk and to reproduce. There is, I 
firmly believe, more of a challenge in breeding 
a top dairy cow than in breeding a top animal 
in any other type of livestock. There is also 
a distinct pleasure in breeding and developing 
a cow much above the average. 

There is a gratifying feeling in developing 
a young bull, selling him to another breeder, 
visualizing with that breeder the possibilities 
that could result from the use of that bull in 
his herd, and a few years later to have those 
possibilities materialize into success. Also, to 
develop a young female and have her go into 
another herd and establish a strong breeding 
family in that herd. These are the things well 
worth waiting and working for. 

Another real reason I like my work is due 
to the quality of people with whom I come in 
contact. Those connected with agriculture and 
with dairy farming seem, to me, to be about the 
finest and choicest segment of our population. 
They are a grand group! It is indeed a pleas- 
ure to work with them. 


Some unpleasantness .. . 


I had the pleasure of helping to build a large 
herd of registered Guernseys. I purchased the 
foundation and planned the breeding program. 
After 20 years of operation, I had the rather 
unpleasant task of dispersing that herd of 300 
head. Those cattle were well accepted. They 
went from New York to Arizona and from 
Minnesota to Louisiana. They are no longer in- 
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fluential as a unit; however, they 
are still exerting a good influence in 
many herds. My 20 years of work 
were not completely wasted. 

Now, I have the responsibility of 
helping to carry on a herd, started 
and built successfully by someone 
else, and managed successfully for 
many years by one of the top dairy 
farm managers. This is a herd that 
has been in the limelight for many 
and it is quite a challenge. 
Breeding has been sold over 
a wide area and is in demand. I do 
feel that my work, and others in 
the same position, help supply a 
distinct need to the dairy breeding 
herds locally and otherwise. 

For many years, I have partici- 
peted in breed and dairy activities 
locally, statewide, and nationally. 
This is an important part of a man- 
ager’s duties, to work and cooper- 
ate with others. 

It is a little hard to specify cer- 
tain personal characteristics neces- 


years 


StOCK 


sary to success. Characteristics of 
successful farm managers seem to 
vary considerably. However, they 


all seem to have a deep love for 
their work, the ability to get along 
with and cooperate with other 
breeders, the ability to rebound 
and come back when the going gets 
rough, and a deep respect for hon- 
esty, integrity, and ability. They 
also have the ability to smile when 
they are surpassed but always 
ready for another day. In other 
words, the type of man who is al- 
ways trying and will not admit de- 
feat, only temporarily at least. 


Punches mo time clock ... 


A dairy manager does not oper- 
ate by a time clock. There are 168 
hours in a week. Occasionally, it 
seems as though I have used all of 
them. I cannot possibly say how 
many hours a week I do spend at 
this work. 

When another breeder visits the 
herd, several hours may be con- 
sumed. Is this work? I haven't ac- 
tually looked upon it as such, I en- 
joy showing the herd to someone 
who is interested. In so doing, I 
usually learn something new about 
my own herd. This all takes time. 


The income varies considerably, 


according to the section of the 
country. The actual cash salary, 
quite often, is only a part of the 
total income. The pay probably 


ranges from around $5,000, upwards 

The amount of traveling done by 
a farm manager varies. Traveling 
may be periodic. I may travel quite 
a bit for awhile and then go sever- 
al weeks without doing any. A cer- 
tain amount is called for, especially 
where a breeding herd is operated. 
In my position, there is enough 
traveling involved to make it inter- 
esting, about 5 to 10 per cent of the 
tume. 


Good health required ... 


Physical requirements are not 
rigid, one can be either large, medi- 
um, or small in build. However, good 
health, constitution, and steady 
nerves are certainly helpful. 

I feel my job is reasonably se- 
cure, Someone is always looking for 
a good farm manager, especially a 
dairy farm manager. In looking 
back over the years, through the 
depression years of the 30's, I can- 
not remember having known of too 
many really good dairymen looking 
for work, If you apply yourself, do 
a good job, and tend to business, 
someone usually will want you. 

If there was a turning point in 
my career, it came in 1933. I ac- 
cepted a position, as a herdsman, 
in a herd not yet started, on a farm 
already established. The under- 
standing was that I was to develop 
a herd of around 100 head of 
Guernseys, milking approximately 
52. This proved reasonably success- 
ful and grew fast. I had to develop 
with it or get pushed out. The re- 
sult was that from 1938 to 1945, 


we carried around 600 head and 
were milking 300. This herd was 
dispersed in 1952. One step has 
seemed to follow another, and I 


have advanced through all phases 
of dairy farm work. 

It is reasonably simple to make 
contacts for this kind of work. Con- 
tact people connected with farms, 
carrying on the kind of work in 
which you are most interested. If 
they have no opening, they may 
know of others. Advertise in dairy 
publications, stating availability and 
qualifications. Work through farm 
agents, extension men, college men, 
and so forth. Always remember, 
wherever you are and whatever you 
are doing, “Do it well. Never get 
the idea the boss cannot do without 
you, but do your best to convince 
him, he cannot.” THE END 








BORN FOUR YEARS AFTER DEATH OF ITS SIRE was this Hol- 
stein heifer calf. Conceived with 37-month-old frozen semen in the Ohio 
State University herd at Columbus, this youngster was born Septem- 
ber 8. But the semen was collected from Rag Apple Var Model just be- 
fore he died in November 1954. Dean Shoemaker, Franklin County, 
Ohio, COBA technician (holding the calf) obtained the semen :rom 
COBA's frozen semen bank at the bull stud headquarters, The calf's 
dam, Ohio Conqueror Georgia, conceived on the first service from the 
only ampule of semen that Shoemaker had left from “Var Model.” 
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“Couldn't be happier with my 


QUALITY \ 












R. S. Sutton beside 800 galion Mojonnier Bulk Cooler 
in milkhouse of Whitehall Farm, Cecilton, Maryland. 


Whitehall Farm, Cecilton, Maryland, 


butterfat year. 


decided him on a Mojonnier 


his future pipeline milking plans. 
Bulk Cooler with Spray-O-Matic 


along the Eastern Shore. 


SPRAY-o-MATIC 


The new develop- 
ment that auto- 
matically cleans 
and sanitizes 
Mojonnier Bulk 
Coolers is avail- 
able on new units 
or for your present 
Mojonnier tank. 


®@ High velocity clean- 
ing action—leaves a 





® Available on new 
or existing vacuum 





of cleaning solution 
Mojonnier Bulk —it recirculates. 
Coolers are avail- 
able in 7 sizes—200 
thru 1,000 gallon 
capacities. 











R. S. Sutton, formerly a County Agent, is now manager of the 700 acre 
owned by Mr. 
Brown. Long known as a farm leader in the Eastern Shore crea, 
handles a herd of 55 registered Holsteins 
Ibs. of butterfat for several years. One is presentiy completing a 1,000 Ib. 


sparkling tank interior 


type Mojonnier coolers 
@ Uses minimum amount 


FINEST QUALITY IN BULK COOLERS... for 14 years 


BULK COOLER 


with SPRAY-o-MATIC ” 


... says farm leader R. S. Sutton 
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Milton M, 
Sutton 
500 


ond Mrs. 


which has averaged over 


When his dairy converted to bulk he looked around, making a careful study 
of farm tanks—all kinds. Performance and quality were the factors which 
Bulk Cooler. 
their present needs, he found that this same unit would fit perfectly into 
Sutton's 
so convinced his 
many of these Mojonnier units have gone into the milkhouses of farms 


Besides completely satisfying 


enthusiastic reports about his 


neighbors that a great 


Your loca/ Mojonnier dealer can show you why farm leaders everywhere are 
turning to Mojonnier cooler quality. Or write: 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO., DEPT. HD11,4601 W. CHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


















MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 


Send for samples 


No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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A Get these NEW 

l; Milking Parlor Plans 
\ or do any barn remodeling — get 
Louden's tested Milking Parlor Plans 
| Louden Milking Stalls are suitable for 
number of cows, Easier to install — 
easier to keep clean. Send for special 
FREE booklet of milking-parlor plans 


sheets and herd books 

Before you build a milking parlor — 
any arrangement — handling any 
and equipment. Write 





THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
4110 South Court St 
Fairtield, lowa 








*, 
FOR SORE, s 
INJURED HARD-to-MILK TEATS 


; 


Sterilized, ready to use, for any injury « 
that makes norma! milking painf my 
Tube immobilizes teat orifice, aids healing 
jured tissues, won't aggravate wound, Scier 
cally designed flexible fingers hold tube 
in teat. Remove cap for milking by ma 


chine or hand. Leave tube in teat until 

healed. fo more sore teated kicking 

cows. Get Dr. Larson's Teat Tubes 
day from your local veterinary supplier or 
order by mal! direct, 3 for $1.00 t. HM, Or. 


. Dep 
Larson's Animal Hespital, 124 South Vine Street, 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 





— or your money back 


Calf scours strike fast, kill fast. Just an 
hour’s delay can spell the difference be- 
tween a live calf and a dead one. 

Quick-acting liquid SKP knocks out 
infectious scours in dehydrating calves. 
Liquid SKP goes to work the minute it 
hits the digestive tract. The drugs in 
SKP kill infectious bacteria, absorb poi- 
sons, check diarrhea, and soothe irritated 
tissues. 

Liquid SKP is just what dehydrated, 
scouring calves need for speedy recovery. 
Long preferred by professional dairymen 
to save valuable calves. 

Be sure you have Hess & Clark SKP 
on hand. Use it the minute you spot 
trouble ... effective treatment for calf 
scours or your money back. 





HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 




















YOU CAN LOSE 
$2,000 
ON RATS 


BY NOT KILLING 
THE FIRST TWO RATS YOU SEE 


For every rat you see there are nine in 
hiding. Each rat costs you $20.00 as o 
result of its feeding. 

WARFARIN kills rats by internal bleed- 
ing. They never suspect poison thus no 
bait shyness develops. And, WARFARIN 
baits are the safest to use . . . no danger 
to children, pets or livestock when used 
os directed. 


With WARFARIN baits you can get rid 


Sea Power’ your dairy feeds with 
Cattle ManAmar — high production 
feed supplement. Contains Sea Kelp, 
fish solubles and fish meal, to pro- 
mote the growth of rumen organisms. 
Time-tested. Try it! 








of rats and mice! Your local dealer can 
supply several brands of bait containing 
WARFARIN, the world’s greatest rat and 
mouse killer. See your dealer now! 


See your dealer, or write 


PHILIP R. PARK, 


) FEED ENGINEERS 
wesConin 


Wipe out rats with —= a Pot | MANAMAR APTTZT me 


WARFARIN > | He 











If you are a dairy farmer . . . read a paper that, from 
cover to cover, is devoted to dairy farm problems. 
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Loaded 
with 
LANOLIN 


Famous, modern 

smooth spread 

ing Teat and 

Udder antisep- 

tic medication. FAST HEALING 

relief for injuries, chapping, plus massage of 

caked bag. Aids Home injuries. At Dealers’. 
Write today: NEW FREE 24.page illustrated 
Book, Core and Feeding of Dairy Cattle” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO, 
Lyndonvilte 48, Vermont 


—_ 
BAG BALM Dene a at ag 


dat the th ds of hard-to 

livestock supplies that are made available to 

you inthis well-Bvetrated meney- ~saving catalog. 
To mention a few - ' 

ment. . show ring supplies . . livestock equip- 

ment of all types. Every item is of good quality, 
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ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


Frozen 


semen 


continues gain 


Over half of bull studs are freezing semen with over 
600,000 ampules frozen semen from 780 bulls on hand. 


by H. A. Herman 


the talk of the artificial 

breeding industry. After near- 
ly six years of experimentation, 
we are getting our feet on the 
ground. No longer are we carried 
away by fantastic claims. 

At the same time, it has been 
demonstrated that frozen semen 
can play a very important role in 
improvement of cattle. Properly 
handled and safeguarded, frozen 
semen can be a valuable adjunct 
to a liquid semen program. It may 
be successfully used for a 100 per 
cent program, as some organiza- 
tions have adopted. 

Not all of the 87 artificial breed- 
ing organizations in the U. S. and 
Canada, to say nothing of the 
more than 100 organizations in 
foreign lands, are using frozen se- 
men heavily. However, every one 
of them is considering some use 
of frozen semen and gearing their 
operations accordingly. 

Frozen semen is simply fantastic 
in our scheme of biological rela- 
tionships. It is almost inconceiv- 
able to realize we can freeze at 
minus 109 degrees (by use of dry 
ice) or minus 320 degrees (by use 
of liquid nitrogen) the spermatozoa 
of a bull and use this months or 
even years later. It is being done 
today. 

Last February the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America con- 
ducted a survey on the use of 
frozen semen. The results are in- 
teresting and we believe would 
scare “Noah out of the ark”! Yet 
this is 1958, an age of electronics, 
stratosphere considerations, and 
“shooting a rocket at the moon.” 
Here is what the Holstein folks, 
who now get 47 per cent of their 
registrations as a result of artifi- 
cial insemination, found out: 

1. Of the 71 bull studs in the 
U. S., 44 are freezing semen. 

2. There are 51 bull studs us- 
ing some frozen semen in their 
programs, 

3. There are 10 bull studs us- 
ing frozen semen for 100 per cent 
of their operations. 

4. And 44 organizations are stor- 
ing semen for private breeders. 

Three organizations report using 
four-year-old semen successfully 
and eight report success with se- 
men stored three years. 

Inventories of semen _ indicate 
608,994 ampules of frozen semen 
from 780 bulls. These are stored 
by 51 bull studs. 


Among this lot are 522,560 am- 
pules from 509 living bulls. Last 
but not least, there are 57,808 am- 
pules in storage from 116 bulls 
that have died or gone out of use. 
Certainly here is a tool as modern 
as the “jet age.” Yet it must be 
used with caution and judgment. 

The wisdom behind any mating 


Pte ts semen continues to be 


of a given cow and bull will still 
have to prevail. The experience 
and judgment of our dairy cattle 
breeders and dairy farmers is our 
most important asset. This factor 
cannot be measured in the num- 
ber of bulls or ampules of frozen 
semen. Take liquid, frozen, or gly- 
cerolated semen—all in the field 
today — and they are only means 
to an end. The keen judgment of 
dairy farmers must decide the 
matings to be made. Those de- 
cisions will largely determine our 
national dairy herds of tomorrow. 


Custom freezing grows .. . 


Many dairy cattle breeders are 
insuring the continued use of val- 
ued sires by having semen frozen 
for future use. For the most part 
this service is furnished by arti- 
ficial breeding organizations. In 
some cases agricultural colleges 
are providing the service. How- 
ever, it is becoming an increasing 
function of artificial breeding or- 
ganizations. About 50 bull studs 
are now processing and storing se- 
men for breeders. 

Some purebred breeders are 
marketing semen from their best 
sires through working relation- 
ships with many bull studs. This 
development permits breeding as- 
sociations to provide special mat- 
ings involving sires outside their 
studs. 

Experience is proving that a 
breeder who wants semen frozen 
is insured of satisfactory results 
if he turns the job over to his 
nearest bull stud. These organiza- 
tions have trained personnel, the 
necessary equipment, and long time 
storage facilities. There is less 
likelihood of failure due to inex- 
perience and makeshift methods. 


While bull is healthy . . 


Not all bulls produce semen 
which is satisfactory for freezing 
and long-time storage. Canadian 
authorities, however, find a very 
close relationship between the fer- 
tility of frozen semen and fresh 
semen from the same bull. 

Roy Snyder, manager of the Wa- 
terloo Cattle Breeders, Waterloo, 
Ont., says, “Our low fertility bulls 
on fresh semen are our poorest 
bulls on frozen semen.” All too 
often we now find semen frozen 
when a valuable bull is injured or 
in declining health. It is natural 
to attempt to preserve the use of 
a good bull when it is realized 
his days are numbered. A little 
planning ahead, however, if the 
long-time use of the bul! is con- 
templated, in collecting and freez- 
ing semen while the bull is vigor- 
ous and healthy will provide in- 
surance of his best fertility and 
avoid disappointments. 
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GORDON'S TEAT SOLUTION, tops for injured 
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to ise Just insert Guaranteed Post paid 
$1.5 W. G. INNERST, Cortland, New York 
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GORDON'S MASTITIS REMEDY, our best, con- 
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easy applicator tube in udder. Special price 
Postpaid $3.85 dozen. W. G. INNERST, Cort 
land, New Vork 21-10 
parpures CHOPPED straw and hay fork 
4 wide $10.50, 32” wide §11.50 Free 
literatu re. No ©.0.D SCHMITTY'S WELD.- 
IN‘¢ Hartford, Wisconsir 22-4 


MASTI-KURE MASTITIS FORMULAS and free 


premium coupon #1 Masti-Kure All Pur- 
pose 100,000 unite Penicillin, 250 mg 
Dihydrostreptomycin, 10 mg Neomycin, 2300 
mg Sulfanilamide, 500 mg Sulfathiazole, 200 
mg Pthalysultacetamide, 50 mg Chilorobutanol 
and 10 mg Cobalt Sulfate. lice tuber §7.95 
per doz lice syringes $8.45 per doz. #3 
Masti-Kure New Economy 100.000 unite 
Penicillin 150 mg Dihydrostreptomycin, 25 


mg Neomycin, 500 mg Sulfanilamide, 500 mg 
Chiorobutanol and 10 mg Cobalt Sulfate. lice 
tubes only $4.95 per doz #4 «6 Masti-Kure 
New Thrift 100,000 unite Penicillin, 100 
mg Dihydrostreptomycin, 500 mg Sulfanila- 
mite, 50 mg Chlorobutanol, 10 mg Cobalt 
Sulfate lee syringes only §3.95 per doz 
For immediate service write MASTI-KURE 
PRODUCTS COMPANY. North Franklin, Con- 
necticut Also available at select feed stores. 
New Free Premium Coupon in every Masti- 
Kure Package #1 and #2. Dealer inquiries 
invited 22-4 
DEHORN YOUR CALVES tor less than 1%c 
eact For over 70 years Lewis and Ben- 
nett's Muley Maker has dehorned smoother 
and better. Easily applied with patented 
bottle cork. No after treatment. $1.50 per 
bottle, postage paid. Ask your druggist or 
send order to HUMANE DEHORNING COM. 
PANY, Augusta, Wisconsin 22-sp! 


SILOS 





$5.25 


P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 





bottle of 





and frozen silage. Large capacity saves time 
and labor. A boy can feed 100 head in 10 
to 15 minutes. 30 days free trial on money 
back guarantee Also auger bunk feeders 
Write: P & D SALES COMPANY, Piain- 
field 6, Illinois 22-° 
HAY AND BEDDING 
GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA, clover, other top 








grades hay. Quality, weights guaranteed. ART 

CALLARI HAY ©O., Upper Sandusky, O. 16-* 
AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Write 


for catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, 








Box 5303D4, Kansas City, Missouri 12-* 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 
catalog, REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City, Iowa. 23-° 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GUARANTEED MARKET: Earn ready cash 
raising fishworms for us! Backyard, garage, 
basement! We buy your crop; Exciting details 
free! OAKHAVEN.24, Cedar Hill, Tex 15-* 


interested in securing part- 


farmers who have pick-up 


WANTED: We are 











CATTLE MARKERS 





LARGEST, most 


livestock 


and 
Fort A 


FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle 
markers 50c 
Save money 


P.O 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, 


complete 
supplies. Free 
Wisconsin 


cat 
tkineon, 


solid 


line of cattle markers 


NASCO, 
14-° 


alog 


each. Halters and other supplies. 
Write today. MAC-RA COMPANY, 
Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Cal. 7-* 


brass tag and 


brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 


free ca 


Cc, Hu 


ALL-NYLON-—-NO PAINT to 
catalog. CREUTZBURG 


colors 


Wayne, 


talog 
ntington, Indiana. 

chi 
Free 
Pennsylvania. 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. 


10-* 

p out. Many 
& SON, 
6.* 





FARM EQUIPMENT 





BARN EQUIPMENT, barn cleaner, comfort stalls, 


stanchions, 
Guaranteed 
EQUIPMENT, 


Maryla 


BUY SURPLUS JEEPS, 


ments 


wholesale 


proced 
22-10, 


milking parlor sta 
Immediate shipment 
INC., Dept. 
nd. Phone 417. 
winches tools, 
direct 
ire $1.00. 
Thomasville, 


AVIATION 8U 


3-C, Bel 

tractors, 
pumps, 

from Government. 


Pennsylvania 


lis, windows. 
STANDARD 
Air, 
8.* 
farm imple- 
hydraulics 

List and 

RPLUS, = 
2-2 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE: 
bulk tank, 


Iowa. 


400 
VERNON V. 


gallon Creamery Package 
LYFORD, 


Manly, 


AVOID HAND MILKING. Keep your milking 


machine 


in operation when 


electric 


trans- 


mission lines are down following an ice storm 
or when your milker vacuum pump is down 


for repairs. 
emergency 
OHANICS, 


method instructions. 


135 


Kansas 


North Terrace, 


Send $1 for easy and economical 


FARM ME- 
Wichita 8, 
2 





SILOS 





FORAGEMASTER 


count 
ROWE 
Paul 1 
FOR SA 


ft. Sil 
count. 
inois. 


— SILOS. 
for early orders. Write fo 
LL, INC., 

4, Minnesota. 
LE: Brand new, one 12 
oMatic silo unloaders a 


RICHARD RICHTER, 


Liberal cash dis- 


r information. 


752 Vandalia Street, St. 
24.° 


and one 14 
t a big dis- 
Plainfield, 

22-4 





time services of 
trucks. The special work will be in your 
immediate vicinity distributing our products 
It will not involve heavy work and affords 
s real opportunity to build extra income by 
utilizing your spare time. Write bhOX 178, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wie- 
consin 
FARMS FOR SALE 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy tarms and country 
estates, P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginie. 7-* 


FREE FARM CATALOG describing listings out 
of our six Southern Wisconsin offices and cov- 
ering farms from 15 acres up to 400 acres 
Write for your free copy. LOGANWAY, INC., 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 19-* 

STROUT WINTER CATALOG, New, just out! 
Mailed free! 36 states, coast-to-coast, around 
3000 bargains. World's largest: 58 years’ serv- 
ice. STROUT REALTY, 7-TF 8. Dearborn, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 21-2 

GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Farm Service 
Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wis- 
consin 15-* 

465 ACRES, outstanding modern dairy and tung 
orchard farm near Mississippi gulf coast, 90 
miles from New Orleans, Year round pastures, 
good milk market, four barns, two tenant 
houses, machinery shed, 500 ton capacity silos, 
ewner’s ranch house. 465 acres include 150 
acres, 10 year old tung orchard, which will net 
owner approximately $12,000 in 1958. Farm 
will carry 100 head Holstein herd. Price in- 
cluding machinery $55,000, long terms. Might 
rent to reliable party. BOX 158, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 20-* 

DAIRY AND POULTRY FARM, 250 acres, 
200 under plow. Mighly improved, 10 major 
farm buildings and 2 houses. Over §30,000 
gross this year. % mile to town. 20 rods to 
large lake. Owner's health requires immedi- 
ate sale. $25,000 will handle. Photos and 
details MELVIN BOLTON, agent, Route 4, 
Park Rapids, Minnesota. 

GRADE A DAIRY. Three markets. Milk $5.40 
ewt. 60 acre grassland farm in mild climate, 
scenic Ozarks. Limed and fertilized for top 
production. Permanent pastures. Year ‘round 
grazing and forage for 25 cows. Modern 7 
room house. T-33 Milking Parlor. Loafing 
sheds, barns etc. Only $11,500. $2,500 down, 
balance from earnings. HILDEN, Green Forest, 
Arkansas 

240 ACRE DAIRY FARM, 
machinery and feed, large barn all steel, 
barn cleaner, 3 large cement silos. New 
24x80 ft. machine shed, 20x50 chicken house, 
2 corn cribs, 2 car garage, beautiful 5 
bedroom all modern brick home, besutiful 
yard with pine windbreak. $225 per acre, all 
cattle, machinery and feed thrown in. %& 
down, balance on easy terms. Write for free 
catalog. JOHNSON REALTY, Marshfield, 
Wisconsin. Telephone Lindsey 1304, 22-* 

273 ACRE DAIRY FARM in Central Georgia. 
120 acres in winter pastures. Close to city and 
good milk market. Complete information and 
pictures upon request. BOX 171, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

310 ACRE DAIRY FARM, barn 36x80 foot all 


58 head of cattle, 


steel equipped, heifer shed 32x50. 10 room 
home, hot and cold water, toilet and bath, 
other buildings. $90 per acre with cattle, 
machinery and feed thrown in. % down, 
balance easy terms. — 120 acre dairy farm 
large steel equipped barn. 8 room all mod- 
ero home, large cement silo, other buildings, 


2 tractors, baler, combine, 
other machinery mostly all 
per acre includes farm, cattle, 
and all feed. Florian Burzynaki, 
representing JOHNSON REALTY, 
Wisconsin. Phone 2777. 

WISCONSIN: Abbotsford area, 119 acres, best 
land in Clark County, modern house and 
barn, 50 milk cows, 11 heifers, all neces- 
sary machinery including 2 tractors, com- 
bine, ete. 2 silos. $12,000 down, balance 
like rent at 4% % Interest. Many other farms, 


chopper, lots of 
like new. §255 
machinery 
salesman 
Gilman, 

22.-° 


acres to 400 acres. Send for free list. 
Garden spot of Wisconsin. STEVENS 
AGENCY, Marshfield, Wisconsin, Route 3, 


Oliver 9-3560. Deal with confidence. 
22-2 


Phone 





1161 





FARMS FOR SALE 


DOGS 





CENTRAL TENNESSEE high phosphate blue- 
grass dairy and general purpose farms. Mod- 
erate winters. $125 to $200 per acre. BIL- 
LINGTON & COMPANY, Franklin, Tenn. 11-* 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, married man, experienced, for general 
work on dairy farm. Separate modern hous- 
ing, good salary, other benefits. Call LOWELL 
STOVER, Mercury 5-2344, at Mantorville, 
Minnesota. 22-2 

WANTED: Young single man for modern dairy 
and grain farm. Must be sober. Board, good 
wages. Apply J. BURGETT, Crystal Ridge 
Farms, R.R.2, Crystal Lake, Illinois (across 
from Trailer Park). 

OPPORTUNITY for married man 
limited capital io rent on shares 
equipped and stocked (Holsteins) Grade A 
dairy-hog farm near Madison, Wisconsin, 
city limits. Owner willing to help finance 
well qualified, experienced, responsible per- 
son, Modern home, separate apartment for 
married help; 45 stanchions, barn cleaner, 
bulk cooler. March ist or earlier. State 
education, age, marital status, experience, 
references first letter. BOX 177, care Hoard's 
Dafttyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

HERDSMAN: for 50 head top Brown Swiss, 
20 head in production. On ROP Testing. 
Salary or salary and commission. Would al- 
so rent 160 acre farm on share basis to 
right man with help. Good modern barn 
with bulk tank and very good modern home. 
Nice surroundings. Opportunity open at 
once. Farm located 14 miles southeast of 
Toledo, 2 miles from three smal) towns. 
School bus at door, If interested write and 
give particulars or phone for interview. ROY 
H. YOUNKER, 1714 Kelsey Avenue, Toledo 
5, Ohio. Phone, Oxford 1-1395. 

WORKING HERDSMAN and manager. Married 
man capable of assuming full responsibility 
for a 35 cow herd. No tield work. Perma- 
nent position with a future for the right 
man, Separate modern house. GEORGE 
LORENZ, Wells, Minnesota 

TWO MARRIED, experienced dairymen to feed 
and milk 75 to 100 cow herd, bulk tank, 
pipeline, permanent job. Write or call NEL- 
SON AINSWORTH, phone O.R. 5-3141. 
Milnesand, New Mexico. 

WANTED: Working farm manager 
charge of farm and sales pavilion. Must have 
knowledge of the purebred cattle business 
and be able to handle men. Only «& sober, 
industrious man that wants «s permanent 
job will be considers’. Salary according to 
ability. Good living coaditions. C. B. SMITH, 
Williamston, Michigan. 

DAIRY HERODOSMAN for experimental research 
farm. Holstein herd. Married man with 
Grade A herd experience. Must be familiar 
with dairy feeding and record keeping. Pipe- 
line Milker. Modern home available, moder- 
ate rent; top wages. Group Health and Lite 
Insurance, Company retirement plan and 
other benefits. Please send resume of ex- 
perience to Personnel Department. A. E. 
STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Decatur, Dlinois. 22-2 

MARRIED MAN, good milker, to work on 
modern dairy farm. §225 per month plus 
modern house, lights, heat, milk and garden. 
Call collect, Liberty 7-4262, Illingdale Farms, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

WANTED, young single man to help with dairy 








(25-35) with 
310-acre 


to take 


and field work. Must have experience with 
milking machines JOHN PLAIN FARM, 
Cary, Illinois 





POSITIONS WANTED 


FARM MANAGER — married, college trained, 
ability, life time experience, desires position 
on large modern farm. Would operate on 
shares. BOX 167, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 21-2 

FARM MANAGER, age 54 with small family, 
experienced, trustworthy, ambitious, years of 
successful management of large dairy farms 
for absentee owner. Specialist in grassland 
farming. Master degree in agronomy and 
animal husbandry. Highest references. BOX 
174, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 22-spl. 

POSITION WANTED, working dairy farm man- 

ager, lifetime experience, all phases. dairy cat- 

tle care and raising, milk production, artificial 








insemination, all sterility and veterinary 
work Successful Ourtiss-Graham graduate. 
BOX 172, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At- 


kinson, Wisconsin. 

POSITION AS FARM MANAGER, dairy or 
beef, married, 42, some family help, 4 years 
college, 20 years experience. BOX 176, care 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

EXPERIENCED SINGLE MAN, sober and re- 
liable, desires position on dairy farm. BOX 
173, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 

EXPERIENCED SURGE sales and serviceman 
desires overseas employment. Will sign 53 
year contract. Family accommodations neces- 
sary. BOX 175, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WORKING FARM MANAGER or herdsman, 
age 39, married, four children, Graham 
Graduate. Life-long farm experience, prefer 
large modern dairy tarm. Twelve years pres- 
ent position, references. LLOYD McGOUGH, 
Route 2, Geneva, Indiana. 





SWINE 


FOR SALE—Wisconsin feeder pigs sold by the 
pound. 30, 40 and 50 vunds. All toppers. 
All veterinary inspected. RENCE ACKER, 
Middleton, Wis. Phone Terrace 6-3451. 19-* 


DOGS 











GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN. 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18- 

SPORTSMEN: World's largest kennels offers 500 
Bird Dogs, Straight Cooners, Combination 
Hounds, Beagle Hounds, Rabbit Hounds, 
Small Squirrel Dogs, Fox and Deer Hounds. 
Catalogue tre. SMOKEY MOUNTAIN KEN- 
NELS, Cleveland, Tennessee. 13-* 





SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers, 
Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flana- 
gan, Illinois. 2-* 





RABBITS 
RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rabbits on $500 


month plan. Plenty markets. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Delaware, Ohio 10-* 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 











ROCKS, Hampshires, Leghorns, Austrawhites, 
$6.89; Pullets, $16.85; Heavies, $6.89; Table- 
use, $5.89; Surplus, $1.49. BUSH HATCH- 
ERY, Clinton, Missouri 20-3 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FREE—8IG NEW Wholesale Catalog! Up to 50% 
saving for you, family, friends on nationally- 
known gifts, jewelry, toys, appliances. Christ- 





mas cards, etc. Also make money selling part 
time! Write: EVERGREEN STUDIOS, Box 
846 AB, Chicago 42, Ilinois. 15-8 


MAKE MONEY at home assembling our items. 
Experience unnecessary. LEE MANUFACTUR- 


ING, 466 Robertson, Los Angeles 48, 
California. 19-* 
SEW? Save 50% with pre-cut skirts, chil- 
dren's wear. Particulars free. REDIKUTS, 
Loganville 15, Wisconsin. 22-spl. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DON’T FEED SPARROWS. Make your own trap 
and catch thousands. Particulars free. ROY 
VAIL, LaGrange 16, Indians 17-6 

FREE ‘‘Do-it-Yourself'’ Jleathercraft catalog 
TANDY LEATHER COMPANY, Box 791-V27, 
Fort Worth, Texas 19-6 

CLIPPER BLADES SHARPENED. 24 hour serv- 
ice. 12 year experience. Every set tested. Mail 
blades ard $1.00 per set. Clippers repaired. 
New blades. New clippers. LAWRENCE B. 
DuMOND, Walton, New York 20-5 

HOW TO TRAP SPARROWS with “elevator” 
traps. Information every farmer should have, 
No obligation. It's free. Write SPARROW. 
TRAPS 605, Detroit Lake, Minnesota 21-* 


DAIRY CATTLE 


KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large selec- 
tion fresh and springing selected cows and heif- 











ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or- 
der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Telephove 
JOrdan 3-5905 18-* 
KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for forty years. Large selection ¢ 
choice, Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and close springers, service bulls. T.B. 
and Bang's tested. In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Illi- 
nois, Phone SHerwood 1-1818. i9-* 
HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey Spring- 


bred heifers and calves. Write « 


ers, yearlings, i r 
GEUR- 


call for prices to J. W. and BILL 
KINK, Baldwin, Wisconsin. Telephone 322 
or 21F31. 11-* 
HOLSTEIN cows and heifers with production, 
type and size from our foundation Wisconsin 
herds. Artificial breeding, calfhood vaccinated, 
Bang’s and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 6-* 
LARGE SELECTION: Quality fresh and spring- 
er northern Holstein heifers. Also local Jerseys. 
Individual slips furnished G. H. (Buddy) 
MELTON,. Sulphur Springs, Texas. Telephone 
TUxedo 5-5283 16-* 
DAIRY GATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 
through October. Top springer cows and heil- 
ers. 400 to 600 head every sale. MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis 7-° 
BUY YOUR QUALITY dairy cows, heifers direct 
from farmers. Vaccinated, T.B. tested. LEON- 
ARD ANDERSON, Barron, Wisconsin, Tels- 


phone Lenox 7-5056. 13-12 
QUALITY HOLSTEIN and Guernsey springers, 
bred heifers, yearlings. Call or write for prices. 
FRED HANDLEY, Evergreen Dairy Farr, 
Monroe, Wash. Phone Pyramid 4-2386 15.* 
FOR YOUR DAIRY CATTLE needs see LINK 
BROTHERS, INC., Minong, Wisconsin We 
are one of Wisconsin's largest order buyers. 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers our specialty. 
Always a large number on hand 9-* 
MOLSTEIN Dairy cows. We also ship on orders. 
Write: ELGAS BROTHERS, Jelfterson, Wa- 


consin. 19-6 
CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farme. 


Registered, T.B. and Bang’s certified. MID- 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Phone Byron 42R181, Hardy Shore, 
Glanworth, Ontario. 20-* 


t MAVE MOST all breeds choice dairy cows and 
heifers, fresh and springers. Mountain grown 
are besi. Will deliver A. L. KELTNER, 
Greeley, Colorado. 17-* 

CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, all ages. 
Vaccinated. T.B. free. Fieldman availabie, or 
will fill orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association. DEAN HARNDEN, Wh wares 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 358. -* 

HOLSTEINS—Large selection of choice epringues 
and fresh cows and heifers. TB and Bang's 
tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE & SON, ‘Grand 
Hotel for Dairy Cattle,"’ Elgin, Illinois. 
Established 1918. Phone Sherwood 2-8950. 21-4 

TOP SPRINGING Holstein heifers, 1150 Ibs. and 
up. Open Holstein heifers 700 Ibs. and up. 
400 to 600 Ib. Holstein and Guernsey heifers 
it available. DR. HARRY T. LARSON, Route 
2, Ashland, Wisconsin. 17-* 

ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your needs. 
We can supply them. BOTTEMA FARMS, 
Bridgeport, Indiana, Plaintield 8266 20-* 

HOLSTEINS—Choice Minnesota and Wisconsin 
tested helfers at lowest prices. ED HOWEY 
CATTLE COMPANY, South St. Paul, Min- 

18-5 

TB and Bangs tested, 

Write or call GEORGE 


nesota, 
HOLSTEINS, all ages. 
calthood vaccinated. 
PIPER, Watertown, Wisconsin 18-apl, 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN, AYRSHIRE cows 
and heifers, accredited, vaccinated. PEARSON 
BROTHERS, Avonsyde Farms, Waterdown, 
Ontario, Canada 2-spl 


MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 





Stores and feeds 
hay in 
pole building 


by Donald K. O'Brien 


in a pole- 
storage 


HOPPED hay is fed 

type building with hay 
in the center, on the Carter Prince 
farm, Ross County, Ohio. About 
125 tons of hay are stored in the 
24- by 84-foot storage space. The 
14-foot-high pile is fed under over- 
hanging shelters on each side 

To feed, hay is pushed into the 
bunks from the center. There is 
no lifting or carrying 

Milking cows eat on 
dry cows and heifers on the other. 
Cows eat hay from 3-foot-wide 
bunks through a 2-foot-high open- 
ing. Prince found that an open- 
ing this high kept cows from wast- 
ing hay, since they can’t get their 
heads out too easily 

Overhanging shelters are 12 feet 
wide and 9 feet high 

An A-shaped air tunnel, 8 feet 
high and 5 feet wide at the bot- 


one side; 


TT 1. 
Tag f 


HOART’S DAULIMAR 


eer 


extends clear through the 
center. A fan is used on each end 
to blow air through the hay and 
out the roof ventilators for dry- 
ing. The building is divided into 
two sections so they can be dried 
separately or together 

Prince built this setup when he 
increased his herd from 24 to 50 
milking cows. This was the first 
part of his herd expansion program. 


tom, 





Brook Hill sale 
averages $356 


trook Hill Farms Holstein 
dispersal, held Cctober 13 and 14 at 
the farm near Genesee Depot, Wis., 
saw 415 head and 21 calves bring 
a total of $147,875, or an aver- 
age of $356.32 

Included in this group were 84 
purebreds that averaged $453 and 
331 grades, averaging $331 

Buyers came from 19 different 
states to make this one of the most 
successful large dispersals held in 
many years 

The sale was managed by the 
W. L. Baird Company, Waukesha; 
the auctioneers were Harvey 
Swartz, Bert Pfister, Tom McCord, 
William Williams, A. C. Thomson. 


The 


Howard leaves 
Mooseheart 


Merle Howard, dairy herdsman at 
Mooseheart, Ill, for the past 13 
years, has resignee to accept a posi- 
tion as an official classifier for the 
National Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. His resignation be- 
comes effective December 1. 

Since coming to Mooseheart in 
1945, Howard has been instrument- 
al in developing the Mooseheart 


Holstein herd into one of the out- 
standing herds in the country. He 
has developed a number of All- 
American winners and _ several 
Mooseheart cows hold state and na- 
tional production records. 

In his new job, Howard will 
travel throughout the United States 
classifying Holsteins for type. 

Born on the family farm at 
Whitewater, Wis., he is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture and taught ag- 
riculture in Whitewater before 
coming to Mooseheart. 





Elwin L. Willett dies 


An internat'--sl authority on 
dairy cattle, Dr. E. L. Willett, 45, 
died at his home in East Lansing, 
Mich., October 22. He had been 
ill for some time following surgery 
last winter. 

Dr. Willett was the first scien- 
tist in the world to transplant 
eggs from one dairy cow to an- 
other and produce a living calf. 
During his brief but brilliant re- 
search career he conducted signi- 
ficant research at the University 
of Puerto Rico, the University of 
Hawaii, the American Foundation 
for Biological Research at Madi- 
son, Wis., and at Michigan State 
University. 











Sale Annoncements 


Nov. 29, 1958—-Holsteins & Guernseys 
Selling at Auction, at the farm, John 
Fugard, owner of Woodhaven Farm 
verhiil 10% discount 
to 4H and Catalog on 
request from Kingston & 
Associates, Cary 

November 29 
er & family sale 
For catalog send 25c to Claude E 
Sales Manager, Waverly, lowa 

December 4, 1958—Holsteins 
Merner sale, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
For catalog send 25c to Claude E 
Sales Manager, Waverly, lowa 

Dec. 5, 1958—Holsteins—Ernest A. Kirch 
hoff Dispersal, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. Sale 
starts at 12:30 P.M.—60 head. Sale will t& 
held in a tent. Lunch served on grounds 
Sale at farm go 2 miles north of Elk 
horn on Highway 12 turn west at 
Schmidt Rd I mile to Voss Rd 
go south 2 miles Francis Darcey ind 
Sons, Sale Managers, Watertown Wis 
consin 

Dec. 6. 1958 — Holsteins 
Brown Swiss, Ayrshires, Jerseys Haw 
thorn-Mellody 4-H and F.H.A. calf-club 
sale, to be held at the farm south of LI 
bertyville. Illinois. Sale starts at 11: 
A.M. 100 head. For information on calves 
and heifers or herd sires write: W. L 
Baird Company Box 177 Waukesha 
Wisconsin 


Alabama. 83 head 
FFA members 
Delbert H 
Illinois 
1958—Holsteins 
Harcourt, Iowa 


Rex Mill- 
70 head 
Wylam, 


Knapp & 


110 head 
Wylam 


Guernsevs 





Special Opportunities 


DAIRY CATTLE 








LARGE SELECTION qualit 
Northern dairy cows and heifers ~ 
LER, Rt. 1, Guthrie, Okla. Ph: Bu 2-3435 

CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. Y ne va 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct I" 
farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders " 
Telephone Talbotville, Ontari 6-R-12 DON 
SHORE R.R #6 St Thomas, Ontar 
Canada 8-sp 

ENTIRE PRIVATE HERD of 46 Jersey and 

freshening in November and 

Average erd test at plant f 

DELME R 


‘ 


(juerneey cows 
December 
1957 was over 400 Ibe fat 
JEWELI Mineral Point, Wisconsir 
SELECT, HIGH PRODUCTION Wisconsin dairy 
heifers and cows, artificially bred, vaccinated 
from America’s first-ranked dairy county 
Write SKY ACRE FARMS, Wausau, Wiscor 
sin 22 





DISPLAY 











You'll like our 


NEW 
POCKET 
HERD BOOKS 


Carry your herd records 
with you this easy way. 
NEW —burable Cover 
NEW —improved Ring Binder 
NEW —Revised Page Layout 
NEW —Records for 75 cows 
Now Available ONLY $3.50 


POSTPAID 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 








| 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


DISPLAY 


dA A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
marshes. Efficient, willing, 
herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
and name of necrest breeder 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
619 Main Street, Boise, idaho 


WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 
1 SPRINGING heifers, yeartings, 


cattle of all ages. 1 
y “ 











lealer 
We 


eek 


DENNIS R. GROSSE 


1419 YORK, NEBRASKA BOX 


PHONE 





A.1.* HEIFER CALVES 


‘ 
y ese ‘ 

2 years of ag 

nh ¥ r area 


*Bred by Artiticial insemination 
W. 8. Lehmann, 8.4, Watertown, Wis. 





AE il, OE LAE 
WISCONSIN 
A tied 


dairy farmer 
*Bred by ‘Artiticlal ineemination 


W. 8. Lehmann, 8.4, Watertown, Wis. 





Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3. 





AYRSHIRES 


Profitable AYRSHIRES 


The Breed with Production and Type = 
LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 4. MILK 
at lowest feed cost 
The Dairyman's chorce for 
greatest net returns from hes cows 
Write ber tereture ov bet of breeders cee! row 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'S, to Center St. Srasdes, W 











IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


Three of our registered Ayrshires are 
calving soon. Take a bull calf, use him 
until 3 years old FREE. Write: CORK- 
WELL and WEIMER, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 





BULL CALF Born October 11th 


1958 Sired by Windrow Perfection, Dam Machayr 
Goldie 3rd. 106582 4852 B F Actual 


MAR-RAL FARM G. J. PAGE 
ALGONQUIN, ILLINOIS 





100 Purebred, AR 


that can be shown ne 
60 eunsense nEGisTERED, 
Hawt eilody F Farms. 


ye 7, ——— and 
Miinels State Fair 1958 with 17816 


ABC Topper, Grand 
There will be three bull calves 


REGISTERED BROWN 
REGISTERED JERSEYS — 
inois. 


John F. Ouneo, 
boy or girl 
entries. ALSO — §50. 
2-yr-old 


owner of 


in each 


BROWN Swiss CALVE 


AYRSHIRE 





W. L. BAIRD COMPANY 


jope"’ and trom Dorcis 

. “Exectiont-Gold Medai"’ 

THE BALANCE OF THE canves wees, & BE REGISTERED Seepuseve “atest 
N 


Hawthorn-Mellody 4-H & F.H.A. Calf-Club Sale 


To Be Held at the Farm South of Libertyville, Illinois on 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1958... 
istered Calf-Club Calves 


calves or Junior and Senior Yeartings. 
mousTein CALVES 
a daughter of SPRING FARM FOND HOPE, born 


ot 
from "CREEKDALE PEERLESS AAGGIE, 
ibs. Milk — 657 Ibs. Fat in 355 days. 


Sires of other calves from Hawthorn Forms ore — 
Ki Shore Pontiac Romulus; Antheny Rockwood Rocket, 
Champion Northern Illinois Black & White Show in 1956. 
from Hawthern Farms 


Burke Don Aaggie, 
Sire. The dam has over 14,000 Ibs. of Milk as 


Selected from the better herds 


Hawthorn-Mellody Farms is 
who wins in «a State Show on one of these calves 
breed for the boy or girl who makes the highest 


GUERNSEY CALVES ARE SELECTED BY DELBERT KINGSTON, 
8 BY ERNIE KEUFFNER, 0 
CALVES BY ROBERT SEITZ, 
JERSEY CALVES BY LOUIS SEITZ, MUKWONAGO, 
For information On Calves And Heifers Or Herd 


BOX 177 


Sale Starts af 11 A. M. 


— 25 of which are being released from 


Grand Champion cow at the 


fied “E Sient’*s OF da 
' 7 





one of these is an August 
an own daughter of Pabst 


GISTERED AYRSHIR . 
~y ‘wisesasin and 


olfering $50. in 


where there 


prize to eny 
are ten or more 
record as a 


money 


CARY, ILL. 


Sires - 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








November 25, 1958 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—We bred and 
showed Ist and 2nd Sr. Gets at Waterloo Dairy 
Cattle Congress, and they were Ist and 53rd at 
1958 Int. Dairy Cattle Show, Chicago. Both Gets 
by Approved sires. We have bull calves by each 
sire. Write for pedigrees and prices 

Strathgiass Farm Box 71 Port Chester, N.Y. 





NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 





JERSEYS 





1 have choice “— grade bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey heifers, als h and oo AU T.B 
and Bang's tested. Come and make ir selection 

“ your order or p you "hes Phone 
t 1.1869. CLAUDE ‘THORNTON, Route 
2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo 


TRISTRAM BASIL BARONET 


our senior herdsire now has a preliminary 
rating on 7 tested daughters of 10258 Ib 
milk, 570 Ib. fat. Later daughters on test 
are holding up to this high milk and fat 
average. Young sons of his available at 
moderate prices 

Write or visit 


PIXY FARM Hudson, Wisconsin 








SABLE’S DALVIEW COMMANDO — has 
sons arriving now out of daughters by 
Signal Sable’s Welcome Victory. Dalview 
Jersey Farm, James B. Tate, Route 1, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 








* BRIGHAM 


JERSEYS 


* * 


The Swing Is Toward 
Jerseys With 
Great Production Inheritance 


Brigham Farm's Breeding Pro- 
gram for nearly a half century 
has been dedicated to capturing 
and improving this profit making 
kind of cow. 

Our Herd Is in its 18th Yeor 
Averaging Over 500 ibs. Fat on 
Twice Daily Milking. Our Herd 
Hos A Classification Average Of 
85.96% on 120 Head. 
If you want to increase your herd 
profits, write us about a son of 
one of our Herd Sires transmit- 
ting over 11,000 lbs. milk, over 
600 lbs. fat 

For Jerseys — Male or Female — 

Write Us 


BRIGHAM FARM 


ST. ALBANS, VERMONT 














GUERNSEYS 





EARN MORE 


PER COW 
Long-Living GUERNSEYS produce 
longer at high production levels 


* 








Guernseys’ natural inher- 

itance of long life means 

high lifetime production 

per cow. 

Guernseys are most prac- 

tical for today’s modern 

dairy methods. They are 

gentle, easy to handle. 

thus making the most effi- 

cient use of labor. 

3% Guernseys are efficient 
roughage converters. 

> 4 Guernsey Milk has out- 
standing marketability. 


Start a Guernsey Herd now... 
write for information today. 







* 










THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB j 
850 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 
0 Send FREE information on how to stort o 
i Guernsey herd and buy breeding stock 4 
0 Send FREE information about the profitoble 
business selling nationally-odvertised Gold- 
en Guernsey Milk. j 





JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CGuernseys . Registered and Grade Females. All 
Ages... ALSO BULLS. Free Service to Buyers 
Call Lyle Kiesling at 80431, Jefferson Wisc nsin 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
Offering select Geernaty bull calves up to service 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin 
an outstanding ‘ype and production Sire. Oamse: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse asters Royal, large, typy 
uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 


ood 
fe milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-clds, 505—-2x milking 
Heifer tor Sale, the blue rib- 


calves for clu 
t ina e at the Right price. 


bon kind The Ri 
Write or come to ANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
sconsin. 


town, Wh 


FOR SALE 
BRED HEIFERS 


due from December 15th through 
March, yearling and heifer calves. 
Choice, well-bred and well grown 
individuals from proven cow fami- 
lies and sires. Also top herd sire 
prospects. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 

















DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 


Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects, Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Ilinols 


Box 404-—-Phone: MEreoury 9-5531. 


CHOICE BRED HEIFERS and herd sire pree- 
pects by proven sires and eut of dames classi- 
fied Excellent with qutetanding records. Write 
us for prices and pedigrees. 
HOLLIKNOLL FARM 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 
bred Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 
ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Asen., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Choice Herd Sire 
PROSPECTS 


A post card will bring you our sales list. 
Write for It now. Our herd has been on 
a sound breeding program for half a 
century. Come and visit us or write for 
prices of our fine Guernsey bull calves. 
DHIA yearly average 454.6 Ibs. fat for 
57.9 cowa. Four of our females were 1957 
State Leaders. One of them was classi- 
fied ‘Excellent’ twice. Come and see us 
or let us hear from you. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 





Frankiin, Virginia 











a 








ART CAMENZIND’S 


DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 head of quality springing 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers and 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and clean well formed 
udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- 
fied cutomers, lifetiine experience. All 
cattle are well fed and cared for 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 


tested. Springing heifers shipped on 
approval, or cattle may be seen any- 
time. Two miles northwest of 


Irvington, Nebraska 
ON HIGHWAY 133 
PHONE OMAHA, GLENDALE 0091 

















HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 


ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 


We offer for sale a very typy young bull 
born 8/21/57. He is well grown, 75% black 
He Is sired by a grandson of Pabst Roam- 
The dam was one of our outstanding 2 


er 
year olds last year. Call CARL. MEDSKER 
at 8R10 Graysville or Write 

MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, INDIANA 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 
FOR SALE 


Improve your herd in rumps, dairy char- 





acter, udders, test and legs. Select your 

herd sire to breed your heifers from 

sons of 

Spring Farms Fond Hope (Excellent, All- 
Canadian 

Cianyard ABC Topper, son of ABC Reflec- 
tion Sovereign (Extra & Excellent, Al 
Canadian A American 


Boliman Hawthorn Peart Warrior. Five near- 
est tested dams 661 Fat 


HAWTHORN-MELLODY FARMS 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


SELLING. AT AUCTION 


November 29 


average 





At The Farm, Saturday, 


83 registered and grade Guernsey and Holstein 
calves and heifers, including open and bred 
heifers. All from cows in the Woodhaven herd 
Servil Holsteins by son of Pabst Sir Ro-Burke 
Rag Apple, Excellent, Gold Medal 

Many of the Guernseys by Margendel! Favorite 
Son, son of 1952 Nations! Grand Champion 
His dam has 8035 ibs. fat, daughter of Quail 
Roost Noble Primrose, Excellent, 1947 National 
Grand Champion 

10% discount to 4-H and FFA members. 


WOODHAVEN FARM-—John R. Fugard, owner, 

















CARNATION SKYLARK TILDA 
TTY 
362 days 
340 days 
355 days 
365 days 22,744 966 4.2% 
305 days 17,923 788 4.4% 
A BEAUTIFUL BUTTER BOY SON FROM 


THIS OUTSTANDING REVELATION 


583 
708 
944 


4.4% 
4.3% 
4.4% 


13,251 
16,660 
21,335 


DAUGHTER NOW AVAILABLE 

Ear Tag B-505 born September 18, 1958 is 
out of Carnation Skylark Tilda Patty V.G 
pictured above. He is predominentiy light in 
color, nicely marked and a most promising 
individual 

His dam is a daughter of Carnation Home- 
stead Revelation (Excellent and Gold Medal 
from a “‘Very Good"’ Black Magic daughter 
from the Pontiac family The Pontiacs have 
long been one of our top families. Carnation 
Skylark Tilda Patty is starting out strong 


again as an eight-year-old on 2x milking and 


should make another very good record 


This a calf that will make someone ar 
itstanding sire Write for pedigree, price 
and complete informat 
Frozen semen is available from our herd 
sires for select matings. Complete informa 
tion and price on request 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 
Dept. 2 143 








Carnation, Washington 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS 
for the SOUTHERN ae 





Quality Holstein heifers bred for fall base 
freshening earlier, 100 head to « se fror 
y artificially sired out of top Wisc 
Bred to ood Ho bulls and 
Western vorth Carolina Well acclimated 
Southern conditions 

P. R. ELAM, Phone 3451, Marshall, N. C. 

2381 Mars Hill, North Caroline 





WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


WIll be glad to help you. We also buy on 


order Will fill orders at your direction 
ED WEYKER 
P. 0. Box 141 Waukesha, Wis. 
Phone 63, Dousman, Wis. 





TOP NOLSTSINS — TOP SERVICE 


Select well grown catt! { superior breeding trom 
this outstanding dairy area, where customers re 
turn year after year for more. You, too, should 
buy in Richland County James Martin, Fi 
man, The Richland County Holstein-Friesian 
Aes'n., Lome Rock, Wis. Phone LU 5-5265 





FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
1 breeders. Choice pure 
i registered service age 


ties with over 300 purebre 


bred and grades, also go 

















SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK bulls Burke and Homestead breeding predor 
4 Silverhill, Alabama nant. Fieldman Service. Write, wire or call G 
Catalog on request from Delbert H. Kingston J. STANCHFIELD, Fieldman, Ph Ww. A. 
& Associates, Cary, tilinols 25264, 30 Champion Ave., Fond out Lac, Wis. 
H 0 L $ T E | N 5 Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
y Services of—W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
Thien NTY Gordon—Reynoid Bennett at your disposition. 
2 REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 
DAIRY CATTLE from top purebred and high grade herds in ten counties— 
many artificially bred We service over 700 of the etter 
ASSOCIATION herds in Wisconsin At the present time, we have over 
100 purebred, registered cows and heilers due to freshen 
BOX 177 this spring or fall; also, a great many high grades We 
weuln aaa fe specialize in truckloads or carloads 
wis Ices. 
This month we offer the calf, Stoffel! Spotlight Nv TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICE 


Pursuit Joe pictured above. This calf was bor 
1958 and is sired by excellent Wi» Soot 
e is dammed by Stoffell Stylemas:'.r Pur 


suit, who as eo 2 year old produced 16,580.9 Ibs 
milk and 521.9 Ibs. Butterfat 
This calf has inheritance to sire pleasing type 
and excellent production 
For pedigree and price write: 
STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 





ATCase — DAIRY FARMERS 
your heavy producing WOLSTEINS 4 
auenhsave now, while milk prices are at their 
ak. Large selection of the best TB & Bang's 
ested close-up cows and heifers we've ever 
handled. Private sales and orders conscientiously 
filled. Write, phone or stop in for prices and de 
livery rates. Convince yourself you procure high 
est quality at lowest cost when dealing with 
Ohio's Oldest Licensed & Bonded Distributors 


lL. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
1849 


Since 
rove Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohic 


3151-59 Spring G 
Kirby 1-5041 Wight Tel. VAlley 1-8024 


Office Tel. 














He is just a January baby, targe- 

PAGANOK P TER PLUS 3 tiene sic com” was!” sasse 

Milk, 3.9%, 970 ibs. Fat, 

on 2X. His sire is Paganok Paymaster, ‘‘Ali-Missouri'' son - our National Record Four- 

Year-Old, Miss Paganok Gingerbread Getty, 29033 ibs. Milk, 4.4%, 1284 Ibs. Fat, 2K. His 

two mearest dame are Very Good. They average over 1800 ibs. in weight and 1127 Ibs. Fat, 
4.2%. He might do your herd some good. 

PAGANOK HOLSTEIN FARMS 
Scott Meyer & Son Hannibal, Missouri 








reasonable 


Phone UNion 24389 or UNion 
H. GREEN 


money 


MERLE & SONS 








Choice Quality Holstein Cows .. . 


We have the largest selection of high producing, good type dairy cows in Michigan 

Calf-hood vaccinated registered Holsteins are our specialt 

36 years In the same location. There must be a reason. Write 

visit us whenever you need dairy cattle of any kind. 
2-5009. 


y, and our prices are very 
phone or 


We can save you time and 


ELSIE, MICHIGAN 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


big cows 





with REGISTERE 


Heart girth deep and full . . . more inches on the tape measure 
with REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 

Bulk tank deep and full . . . more gallons of milk produced 
with REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. a 


And there’s a third measure of profit with REGISTERED . 

HOLSTEINS .. . the extra cash value of every calf you raise. Sy Y Hl, Vitttld- 

Your net worth is greater with REGISTERED HOLSTEINS : , 
A recent farm management study by a leading agri- 


and, as your herd grows and develops, you can cash in on the cultural college points up the close relationship between 
big demand for seed stock . . . an unlimited opportunity for milk production per cow and the total amount of milk 
marketed per man-hour of labor. 

SECICTERE “PDINIC £ ‘oes a There is little difference between the labor required 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS fit today’s farming. in caring for big, high-producing REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS and the time it takes to handle average 
cows. Yet the man who milks REGISTERED HOL- 
STEINS turns out far more milk per hour, per acre 
and per dollar invested. 




















extra income 


Registered ‘% 
HOLSTEINS fit the farm...fit the Market 





THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
g BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Of 
j fering select quality heif- 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered bred for 
type and production Al 






~ t ce, serviceable 
registered t Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service 
For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 














Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 

Jodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. 3uy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 





H. A. MEYER CATTLE COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Consignment Sales Tuesday 
Private Sales Daily 


ATTENTION CATTLE DEALERS AND DAIRY- 
MEN-—-WE HAVE 200 TO 300 COWS AND 
HEIFERS WEEKLY 


Located in Plymouth on Mighway 67 
PLYMOUTH, WIS. PHONE Twinbrook 2-6941 





REGISTERED 
_ HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES - 
ar age Fron i ar 
Calf nated ‘Herd Bang 


JOE SUSINA Elkhorn, Wis 





300 HEAD of DARY Cows 


Holsteins ye trest spring 


are raised from ? Jation pure breds. Priced t 
*t your demands. Many heilers out of D.H.I.A 
erds 4 attle calfl i va ated ransporta- 


mn facilitie for any mber 


Ben W. Nehls, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Oftice-_Fulton 6-2046 
Residence Turner 5-4584—Beaver Dam 





HOLSTEIN HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 
from high producing dams. 
ARLENDEL FARMS 
CARL DOMMER & SONS 
COLBY, WISCONSIN 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 


Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 











ERNEST A. KIRCHHOFF 


DISPERSAL 


Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


Fri., December 5, 1958 


(Starts at 12:30 P. M.) 


60 HEAD 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


17 cows with records from 500-800#¢s of 
fat. 20% of milking herd classified V.G 
Selling 2 daus. of Pabst Comet classified 
V.G. Selling 1 dau. of Pabst Regal classi- 
fied V.G. Sale will be held in a tent 
Lunch served on grounds. Sale at farm— 
go 2 miles north of Elkhorn on Highway 
12, turn west at Schmidt Rd. — % mile 
to Voss Rd. — go south 2 miles. This is 
without a doubt one of the finest herds 
in Walworth County 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 


Sale Managers 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 








SWARTZ SALES & SERVICE 


Foundation registered & grade Holsteins. Fieid- 
man Service, or will fill orders at your direc- 
tions. Lifetime experience with Holsteins. 


FRANK SWARTZ & SONS 
R. 1, Box 156 Waukesha, Wis. Ph: Liberty 7-7568 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from t P DHIA accredited herds, many 
ising artificial breeding Heifers at all ages 
good young cows 

Free fieldman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 

WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 
Office in Black Hawk Hotel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone JOrdan 3-2329 

Residence, Sullivan, Wisconsin, Phone 20-J-31 





NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 
T.B. & Bung'’s accredited 
county. Fieldmen sales 
service, or orders filled. 
For information write, call, 
r wire Barron Co. Coop. 
Dairy Cattle Saies ne n, Bar 
ron, Wis. Glen Krahen 


buhl Mer. Ph: Lennon 1.3902. 


Tri-Gounty Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filed at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phone 264 or 9621/1 











» BUY HOLSTEINS | | 
Dane Louse) = STRAIGHT 


mh , FROM 
re newer Py “THE HEART!” 


neasrem = ORD 
\ 
Best selection from 
~ one of the world’s larg 
est dairy counties. Over 
15.000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from es record dams. Fieldman _— and 
service information write Fra E. 
Cairns, Ficloman, City County Bidg. "eal. 
son, 9, Wisconsin. 
TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 











WISCONSIN 
STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS| 


excellents in first official classificati 





at Wi sconsin State Reformatory. Three Go 1d 
Medal dams just reported Sixteen Gold 
Medal Proven sires. Longevity ver 10 
100,000 pound certificates. Type, production 
and proven bloodlines. Where the Burkes are 
proven. For information, write: 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 














REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Select foundation Molstein cows and heifers with 
production, type, and size trom our Foundation 
Wisconsin herds. Artificial Breeding, Calfhood 
vaccinated, Bang's and 1.8. tested. Fieldman 
service or will fill orders at your direction. 


PIPER BROS. 
Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wis. 





BROWN SWISS 














HYCREST FARMS 
P.O. BOX 366 LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
HOME OF: 

242 classified animals that average 84.4% 
216 tested cows that average 573 Ibs. fat 
(305-2X-ME) 
SPECIALIZING IN SPECIAL BULLS FOR 
SPECIAL RESULTS. 
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AMERICAN BREEDERS 
for A BETTER CALF CROP 


To Give You a Higher Producing Herd 


Now, you can breed your cows to the best sires in the 
United States . . . available only through American 


Breeders Service, 


which uses: 


ALL HIGH-INDEX PROVED SIRES 


Now, with the outstanding ABS Frozen Semen Program, you can use 
the artificial insemination service that gives YOU the HIGHEST NON- 


RETURN RATE. 


There is no trial and error in an ABS breeding program. All ABS 
sires are mature bulls that have proved they will increase milk and 
and will sire desirable dairy type daughters 


butterfat production 


with strengly attached udders, 


YOUR HERD ON SCHEDULE. 

Don’t gamble with the future of your herd — nor with your future 
income — call or write your local ABS Representative and BE SURE 
of the BEST sires for YOUR herd. 


FREE bulletin on request, 


Prove Your Herd.” 


BETTER HERD BREEDING 


MEANS 


vigor and stamina .. AND KEEP 


“Hew American Breeders Service Can Im- 


BETTER HERD INCOME 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE 


325 N. WELLS ST 


45 St 





CHICAGO 10, ILI 











BROWN SWISS 
CATTLE 





LADY'S GYPSY GIRL F. 


COWS WITH A CONSTITUTION TO STAND 
YEAR AFTER YEAR PRODUCTION 


Brown Swiss cows often produce their best after other cows are worn out 
are often found milking their best 


No one denies the fact that Brown Swiss cows 


between the ages of eight 


and twelve years 


heavy production beyond fifteen years of age 


HIGHEST LIFETIME PRODUCTION OF ALL BREEDS 
No cow of any breed has so high an accumulative butterfat production on 
official test as does that outstanding Brown Swiss cow, LADY'S GYPSY GIRL 
*. $6633, owned and still producing in the herd of Mr. N. E. Leep, Pleasant View 


Stock Farm, Lowell, Indiana 


FIVE RECORDS 


2y.6m. — 305d. 
4y.2m. — 305d. 
5y.4m. — 299d. 
6y.5m. — 305d. 
7y.tm. — 305d. 
S8y.6m. — 365d. 
10y.3m. — 365d 
lly.7jm. — 365d 
138y.9m. — 365d 
lby.5m. — 365d 
TOTAL —— 5161 DAYS — 


“Cow Cost’’ or “Cow Depreciation’ 
the length of a cow's milking lifetime. 


WHICH AVERAGE 1,166.89 POUNDS FAT. 


— Ix — 9245.8M. — 4.12% — 380.48F. 

— 2x — 13438).9M. — 4.37% — 587.40F. 

— %x — 1383548.5M. — 4.32% — 586.16F. 

— 2x — 16018.5M. — 4.22 — 676.56F. 

— %x — i5119.9M. — 3.90q — 589.65F. 

— Sx — 25601.0M. — 4.02 — 1030.31F. 

— 3x — 29985.3M. — 4.10% — 1201.64F. 

— 3x — 28008.5M. — 4.44 — 1192.71F. 

— 3x — 29019.3M. — 4.48% — 1302.53F. 

— 3x — 653.4M. — 4.34% — 1107.27F 

270,598.7 POUNDS MILK — 11,569.92 POUNDS FAT 
in a dairy herd is determined largely by 


giving a long period of profitable production 


—— BREED BROWN SWISS FOR GREATER PROFITS — 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE BREED—WRITE: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION 


and with many continuing on in 


Brown Swiss are noted for long life, thus 


The 
Breed 
of 


Champions 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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THE Ideal Christmas Gift 


It Keeps on Giving... 
AFTER 
OTHER GIFTS 
ARE GONE 
AND FORGOTTEN 


jgonns QAR 





Give a Subscription 


To HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Dairy Farmer's Business Paper 











IT'S DIFFERENT! 


Hoard’s Dairyman, The National Dairy Farm Maga- 
zine, is the “only one of its kind.” It's truly different 
in that all of the more than 2,000 helpful dairy farm 
ideas each year are practical, profitable and tested. 
A gift they will appreciate and use. 


IT'S ECONOMICAL, TOO! 








Here's the easy way to do that CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
for a friend, relative or neighbor. Give a gift sub- 
scription to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN and you say “Merry 
Christmas" and “best of success" twice-each-month. 
if they already are subscribers we'll extend subscrip- 
tion. Mail orders and checks today — we'll send a 
gift card in your name! 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
Please Enter Following. — | see Is Enclosed 








No. of years 





Name__ _ 
Post Office__ 
RB. EEE 








State 








No. of years 





Name____ 
Post Office__.__ 
R. D. No. 











State__ 











No. of years 
Name__. 
Post Office 
2. &. Be...aie 











——— 








Write your name and address below and we'll send a 
Gift Card in your name. 


Sender's Name_— 


Address___. 














GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U. S. Only 
ONE TWO 
S $2.00 $3.50 


3-YR. GIFT 3-YR. GIFTS 
THREE 


3-YR. GIFTS $5.00 


Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 
(CANADA; $2.00 per year — FOREIGN: $3.00 per year) 








‘ 
‘ 
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Tetanus infection 


Humans, particularly children, 
and animals are frequently given 
tetanus antitoxin “shots” as pre- 
ventive measures, or following cer- 
tain types of operations or injur- 
ies. The purpose of the antitoxin 
is to counteract the toxin (poison) 
produced by a tiny rod-shaped germ 
called the Bacillus tetani (clostrid- 
ium). The germ is anaerobic, it 
grows best when air or oxygen is 
absent. 

It also has the ability to form 
spores which makes it very resist- 
ant to destruction. In spore form 
the organism lives for a long time, 
in fact, indefinitely in its natural 
habitat. 

Perpetual environment for the 
germ is the soil, especially soil that 
has been contaminated with ma- 
nure and the intestines of carrier 
animals. Most animals as well as 
humans are susceptible. 

Usually the disease follows an 
injury, such as a slight cut or 
bruise, particularly on the feet and 
legs. Penetrating injuries from 
nails and splinters are, however, 
most likely to develop tetanus in- 
fection. 


Avenues of infection .. . 


Cattle are sometimes infected 
through the nose ring or from de- 
horning or castration, or following 
calving injuries. Lambs become in- 
fected when navel ill is present, or 
following docking or castration. 
Sometimes the responsible wound 
is so small it cannot be located or 
it is healed completely before tet- 
anus symptoms appear. 

Tetanus infection causes muscles 
to tighten up or contract (tonic 
muscular spasms or tetanus). When 
the muscles which control the 
movements of the jaw are affected, 
the animal frequently cannot open 
its mouth, hence the term “lock- 
jaw.” Animals may have tetanus 
of other groups of muscles with- 
out the jaw muscle being involved. 

“lean, open wounds rarely de- 
velop the disease. It is the deep, 
infected, penetrating wound that 
is the most dangerous. 


Symptoms .. . 


The first symptom usually no- 
ticed is a local stiffness. After 24 
hours the animal Shows an anxious 
expression and often becomes easily 
frightened or excited. The temper- 
ature is usually normal, but toward 
the end of a fatal attack it may be 
as high as 110 degrees. 

When muscle spasms are exten- 
sive, the animal (particularly the 
horse) takes on a typical rocking- 
horse stance. Ears are erect, eye- 
lids partly closed, nostrils extend- 
ed, meck and back muscles con- 
tracted, and the tail elevated, Oth- 
er telling symptoms are rapid 
breathing, fast pounding of the 
heart, and a puffed-up appearance 
of the abdomen. 


Prevention and treatment. . . 


While tetanus antitoxin is rela- 
tively effective as a preventive, it 
has little effect in advanced cases 
of tetanus, However, if admin- 
istered early and repeated in 12- 
to 24-hour intervals, large doses 
will save some animals. 

Affected animals should be kept 
quiet in a box stall that is some- 
what darkened. It is often advis- 
able to raise the water and feed 


VETERINARY COLUMN 


WOELFFER 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


“iad 
SS 
D.V.M ~ 


container off the ground so the ani- 
mal does not have to lower its head 
to eat and drink. 

Veterinarians find that cleaning 
and providing proper drainage, irri- 
gating with oxidizing agents, and 
administering antibiotics are of 
value in local wound and systemic 
treatment. 

Tetanus antitoxin is _ indicated, 
administered in 500- to 1,500-unit 
doses at the time of injury or with- 
in three days. It usually confers a 
passive immunity which lasts about 
10 days to 2 weeks. 

Recently, veterinarians at Iowa 
State College have found Chlorpro- 
mazine hydrochloride (Thorazine) 
helpful also. It serves to relax the 
muscles and quiet the patient. The 
drug was administered experimen- 
tally intravenously twice daily foi 
10 days. 

Each injection of the Chlorpro- 
mazine resulted in enough relaxa- 
tion of the muscles to allow the ani- 
mal to eat and drink. Effects of 
the drug lasted for about 8 hours 
although some effect was noted for 
15 hours. 


FAILS TO COME IN HEAT 


We have a 2-year-old heifer that 
has never come in heat. She bawls 
a bit once in awhile but pays no 
attention to the bull. Is there 
something we can give her to make 
her come in heat? 

We've been told nothing but 
shots and they would be too ex- 
pensive. 

Sherwood, Oregon 


If your 2-year-old heifer has been 
carefully observed for heat peri- 
ods and none have been noticed, 
chances are the heifer has an un- 
developed reproductive tract, par- 
ticularly the ovaries. 

If you value the heifer, we rec- 
ommend you have her examined by 
your veterinarian; first, to deter- 
mine whether she is pregnant; and, 
secondly, to diagnose the condition 
of the reproductive tract. If he 
finds it is retarded in growth or 
development, occasionally through 
a series of hormone injections it 
can be brought to function nor- 
mally. Too many times, however, 
when such abnormalities exist, re- 
sults are not encouraging. Then 
the heifer had better be sent to 
market. 


0. J. 


COWS LICK WATER 

For the last year I have had two 
cows that dip their muzzle into 
the water and then lick their muz- 
zle to get the water. These cows 
have dropped in milk production 
and condition. 

Would appreciate any informa- 
tion as to the cause or cure of this 
condition. 


Owasso, Oklahoma 


I do not know the reason why 
your two cows get their water 
supply by licking with their 
tongues. Possibly it is a habit or 
maybe the cows have sore mouths 
or infected, sensitive teeth that 
cause pain when they come in con- 
tact with cold water. 

We suggest you have your vet- 
erinarian make a careful exami- 
nation of the cows, including an 
examination of the mouth, to de- 
termine the cause or if the habit 
can be corrected. 


W. T. 





November 25 
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CY ANAM ID 


Help cows reach full potential! 











Low-cost way 
to help prevent 


costly disease! 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | AGRICULTURAL DIVISION | NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


L¢ 
oe 
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For less than one cent a day, you can help prevent respiratory 
infections (including shipping fever), foot rot, bacterial 
diarrhea and sub-clinical diseases. These diseases take cows 
out of the milking line, cut production ! 

For less than one cent a day, you can help assure the vigorous, 
all-round good health necessary to achieve full production 
potential. 


Dairy farmers are reporting increased milk production from 
herds on AUREOMYCIN feeds. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer for dairy feeds 
that provide one-tenth of a milligram of AUREOMYCIN Chlor- 
tetracycline per pound of body weight per head per day. Feed 
continuously! 


Calves, too! Dairymen have long known the profit values of 
AUREOMYCIN in milk replacers and calf starters. Calves make 
fast gains, scouring is sharply reduced! Be sure your calves 
get AUREOMYCIN, 











WOULD YOU ATTEMPT TO CARRY 
182 TONS OF COAL 547 MILES 
FOR ONLY 10¢ AN HOUR? 


This is an example of just how much 
hard labor is involved in carrying milk 
on many dairy farms. A dairyman with 
35 cows walked one and one-half miles 
a day to carry half a ton of milk to his 
milk room. This adds up to carrying 
182.5 tons of milk 547.5 miles ina 
year. Would you carry 182 tons of coal 
547 miles for any amount of money? 
Yet you may be carrying that much or 
more milk just as far for as little as 10 
cents an hour. This is just one of many 
savings of a Chore-Boy Pipeline Milk- 
ing System. 


LEFT — CLARENCE, GEORGE 
AND DAVE HEIMERDINGER OF 


PIPELING CLINTON, MICHIGAN 
-~ * MILKING 


RIGHT — 
CLARENCE 
HEIMERDINGER 
IS OPERATING 
THEIR DOUBLE-6 
CHORE-BOY 
HERRINGBONE 
MILKING SYSTEM 


CHORE-BOY HERRINGBONE SYSTEM Enables 
Brothers To Combine Their Dairy Operations 


“We started using our new milking parlor and Chore-Boy Double-6 
Pipeline Milking System in April, 1958. It has exceeded our expecta- 
tions in every way. We brought together the herds from 2 farms and 
started with a total of 50 cows. We are now milking 80 cows and expect 
to milk more than 100. It used to take 2 men 314 hours to milk the 2 
herds. Now, one man milks more cows, and feeds them grain in 1 hour 
and 20 minutes. We three brothers take weekly turns running the milker 
and look forward to it. We were surprised how well and fast the Chore- 
Boy milks. When we started we had 10 cows that were slow, hard 
milkers. Most of these now fall right in line and milk-out as fast as the 
rest. About 2,000 visitors have watched the operation and many say 
they have never seen such a clean pipeline. In our opinion this is the 
only way to milk cows. It has taken the bumps out of dairying and 
has solved a lot of problems.” 


For Small Herds and Stanchion Barns 
Smaller systems, such as a single 6 or 8-stall row, with 3 or 4 milker units, is ideal for 
small herds. Double 3, 4 or 5 stall systems are ideal for medium size herds. Dairymen 
who prefer to keep their cows in stanchions find that a milking parlor and a Chore-Boy 
Herringbone System is their best and fastest method of milking. It gives them greater 
flexibility. When herds grow beyond stanchion capacity, part of herd can be open housed 


Your CHORE-BOY “Know-How” Man 
Will Be Pleased To Help You Plan 


Your Chore-Boy dealer is more than a decler and service 
man. He is a real Chore-Boy “Know-How” Man. He is trained 
to counsel with you on the milking and housing of your 
cows, whether you prefer loose housing or a stanchion barn 
system. His advice can help you plan the most efficient 
system enabling you to produce highest quality milk — at 
lowest cost. See your Chore-Boy dealer today. 


THE MILKING, FEEDING AND 
HANDLING OF COWS LAGS FAR 
BEHIND OTHER MECHANIZED 
FARMING OPERATIONS 


Farmers do not hesitate to buy grain-com- 
bines, corn and cotton pickers, forage 
choppers and balers which may be used 
only for a few days a year. Harvesting 
the milk crop is more important to the 
dairy farmer than any other crop and must 
be done twice a day — 365 days a year. 
A Chore-Boy Herringbone Pipeline Milking 
System will milk your cows 3 times faster 
and better than pail milkers and twice as 
fast as side-opening or walk-thru stalls 
and will make more profit for you than 
any equipment on your farm. 


THE HARVESTING OF CORN 
AND OTHER FARM CROPS 
IS HIGHLY MECHANIZED 


PAIL MILKING IS IN THE 
HORSE-AND-BUGGY ERA 


STANCHION PIPELINE 


~e _ = 
THE FAMOUS GRAY-VIEW FARMS — 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY HARVEY A 
NELSON & SONS, UNION GROVE, WISCONSIN 


Very Well Pleased With Their CHORE-BOY 
‘AROUND-THE-BARN’ PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEM 


Among the many users of Chore-Boy Pipeline Milking Systems are 
Harvey A. Nelson and Sons, who have one of the best and highest- 
producing pure-bred Holstein herds in the world. They write — 

“We have used a Chore-Boy ‘Around-The-Barn’ Pipeline Milking Sys- 
tem since July, 1957. We are well pleased with it. It saves us a lot of 
work, and most important, does an excellent job of milking. We have a 
high-producing herd of around 100 pure-bred Holsteins which during 
the past year averaged 559 lbs. of butterfat and 15,000 Ibs. of milk. Our 
installation has 350 ft. of Pyrex glass pipeline which is very easy to 
keep clean.” 


New CHORE-BOY Pipeline Developments 


Write Dept. 19 for complete information 
FARMER FEEDER COMPANY, INC. 


1. Milk-A-Vator — Where large risers are 
required, the Milk-A-Vator will elevate 
the milk up to 8 feet without the slightest 
turbulence or agitation 

2. Two-Way-Valve — In large pipeline 
installations this valve enables the milk to 
flow from the rear of the system, in both 
directions, to the milk room. Helps elim- 
inate risers. 


3. Automatic Washing Timer and Drain 
—A simple inexpensive timing and drain- 
ing device for washing pipeline milking 
systems. 

4. High Pressure Water Pump — Ejects 
woter under 150 Ibs. pressure so that 
milking parlors can be quickly and thor- 
oughly cleaned. 


Many Profitable Opportunities For 
CHORE-BOY Know-How Men 


The use of Chore-Boy Pipeline Milking Systems is increasing 
so rapidly that many more “Know-How” Men are needed 
for sales, installation and service. If you are interested write 
for an application form. Applicants who are accepted re- 
ceive an intensive training course at the Chore-Boy Training 


Center. We help those who qualify to get into a business of 


their own or find employment with a Chore-Boy dealer or 


distributor. 


CAMBRIDGE CITY, INDIANA 





